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_ Editorial 


THE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF GOES ON FURLOUGH. | 


In wishing Dr. and Mrs. ‘Rawlinson God-speed on a well-earned 
furlough we feel sure our readers will not only join us in our good 
wishes, but will welcome a few personal words. Dr. Rawlinson became 
editor-in-chief of Tae Cuinese Recorper in February, 1914, but for 
several years previously had acted as Associate Editor. With his wide 
personal knowledge of the varied problems of missionary effort in China, 
strenuous attention to numberless details, and zeal in all good work he 
established and extended the position and influence of the RECORDER. 
His office in Quinsan Gardens received many visitors, he participated in 
activities connected with a wide range of interests, and the fruits of 
conversations, correspondence, and conference with other leaders are 
evident in the growing influence of the journal with which he has been 
so happily identified: The appreciations which have appeared from 
time to time bear testimony to the untiring zeal and generous wisdom 
of the editor-in-chief. We trust that he and his family will have a 
good furlough and return refreshed and fit for still greater service in 


the future. | 
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A WORD TO OUR CONSTITUENCY. 


Continuing in the personal strain, which is unavoidable at such a 
_ time of change, the acting editor and the associate editors urge 
upon the RecorDER constituency the importance of co-operating in 
the work in which, in one form or another, we are all engaged. A 
few years ago an endeavor was made to ascertain the attitude of our 
readers towards the policy pursued by the ‘Recorper. It was found that 
eighty-four per cent of those replying approved of the present policy 
which gives all missionaries ample opportunity to give the results of 
their own experiences and to get the views of others. Conditions in 
China have always been closely studied, and the manner in which 
Chinese customs and ideas, missionary methods and ideals, react, to the 

new influences. The problems of Evangelism, social service and other 
' special movements, the adaptation of methods to changing conditions, 
Chinese life and thought, the literature of missionary life and work, 
and other topics have oceupied ‘a constant and prominent position. But 
in all this, and especially in order to be in sympathetic touch wiffi Chinese 
ideas, as well as the plans and methods of missionary workers, it is 
necessary that our readers respond along the lines each one finds most 
essential. 


REACHING A HIGHER LEVEL. 
In Wayfarer’s ruminations on the second meeting of the National 


Christian Council, reference was made to the retreats held during the 


past year. As many Chinese leaders had felt the pace set by their 
Western colleagues :was ‘too fast, and the distractions of the present-day 
‘unrest in China antagonistic to spiritual poise, a healthy normality and 
spiritual control was attained through these restful gatherings. ‘From 
time to time we have received particulars as to how the time had been 
. spent in these retreats, how the study of God’s Word, in the spirit of 
prayer and with hearts open for His instruction, had led to a deeper 
‘spiritual fellowship, had developed a wider sympathy, and secured a 
freedom from petty antagonisms and easy misunderstandings. After 
one of the sessions of a ‘recent retreat a Chinese pastor remarked, “How 
much better all conferences would be if we spent more time .in_ this 
way, for no problem is truly settled unless it is settled in the light of 
Christ’s love.” We have just received particulars of a recent Annual 
Mission Meeting which had. given unusual space on its programme to 
‘devotional gatherings, efficient committee work having cleared the ground 
and made a retreat possible. It was found that satisfactory conclusions 
were more readily arrived at on vital and difficult questions than heretofore. 


ae 
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The experiences as narrated emphasized an opinion recently given as 
to our having passed the critical period in some controversies, because 
as a result of these retreats the workers have got through to a common 
experience that was more significant than the things on which they 
differed, and to which they probably still held. 


THE MISSIONS BUILDING. 


Among the many stories that have come down from the World 
Missionary Conference of 1910, one tells how a Presbyterian, an 
Anglican, and a Baptist went to a wealthy Methodist to ask him to 
increase his subscription. With a Methodist, against such a combination, 
only one thing could happen, and that thing happened: he gave a 
magnificent subscription to missions. In the Missions Building we 
are up against a similar irresistible combination. The first idea seems 


to have come from the Presbyterians, but it did not stop with them. — 


To quote from an article in the North China Daily News:— 


“The need for such a building was felt as early as 1913, when the 
headquarters of the Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church 
(N.), situated at 18 Peking Road, came to be considered as a sort of 
clearing house for all missionaries in Shanghai. The China Continuation 
Committee (now merged in the National Christian Council), created in 1913 
primarily for the sake of promoting closer co-operation among the Protestant 
denominations of China and furthering their common interests, approached 
the Presbyterian Board to see whether they were prepared to make these 
quarters a union, interdenominational affair. A member of the Presbyterian 
Church, Dr. Fred J. Tooker, and his sisters, when approached by the Com- 
mittee, donated G. $150,000 to the Presbyterian Board for the erection of 
this building, as a memorial to their father, who was greatly interested in 
such work. Dr. Tooker himself was at that time in the Presbyterian 
Mission in Siangtan, Hunan, but was later obliged to leave China for 
health reasons. He has since returned and is now carrying on medical work 
at Kuling. | 

_ To show its sympathy with the project, the Presbyterian Board con- 
tributed its valuable property, as the agreement reads: to promote the 
principles of co-operation and the spirit of fellowship and accord among 
the Christian forces at work in China: to forward the unity of the Christian 
Church in China: to encourage the most harmonious and efficient co- 


ordination of the work of all missionary agencies, both among themselves — 


and in relation to the Chinese Church: and to assist as far as possible in 
the equipment of the Christian forces in China to deal adequately with their 
task, both in the wide range of detail and as a whole; and especially to assist 
the movement of co-operation and co-ofdination represented in the establish- 
ment and the activites of the China Continuation Committee. 


Phe Laura Spellman Rockefeller Fund also contributed G. $120,000 
to the building, of which only the first block has been built ‘as yet. It is 
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hoped later, as the need for larger, accommodation becomes more pressing, 
to build a second block, similar to the present one, which will face Museum 
Road and be joined to the present edifice by a smaller, connecting building.” 


The Missions Building, in Yuen Ming Yuen Road, Shanghai, 
overlooking the British Consulate grounds, and the Whangpoo as it 
turns down to the bigger river and so out to the sea, stands for a 
forward-looking, steadily-growing work. It is a visible proof of the 
manner in which the missionary activities of the Christian Church in 
China and all over the world are being efficiently linked up. Not only 


does it visualise the spirit back of all missionary effort in all the various 


denominations at work in China, but it will me to demonstrate to the 
Chinese our oneness in Christ. 


The National Christian Couineil occupy the third floor and the 
following organizations have rooms in the building:— — 


I NTERDENOMINATIONAL : 


Bible Society. 
The China Christian Educational Association. 
The China Medical Missionary Association, 
Council on Health Education. 
The Associated Missions Treasurers. 
Chinese Home Missionary Society. 

' The East China Christian Educational Association. 
The National Bible Society of Scotland, 
Religious Tract Society of China. 

The Religious Tract Society of London, 
The Daily Vacation Bible School. 
Mission Architects Bureau. 
The Milton Stewart Evangelistic Fund. 
The Mission to Lepers (Dr. Henry Fowler, Hon. ‘Medical ‘Aitviabes 


DENOMINATIONAL ASSOCIATIONS: | 


American Baptist Foreign Missionary Society. 

China Council of the Presbyterian Church. 

.London Missionary Soci 

Methodist Episcopal Board of Foreign Missions. 

The s Foreign Missionary Society of the Methodist 
rch, 


MAGAZINES: 


The Chinese Recorder. 
The Chinese Christian 


OTHERS; 


American Red Cross, 


The fact that the British and Foreign Bible Society and the National 
Y. M. C. A. have their own buildings near, and that the National 
Committee of the Y. W. C. A. intend to build on a lot immediately 
South of the Missions Building, shows how much time will be saved, 
and overlapping avoided, in the carrying on of interdenominations| 
work. 

The building was erected by the Missions Architects Bureau, under 
the special supervision of Mr. Charles A. Gunn, and special mention 
ought to be made of the services rendered by Dr. Fowler of the London 
Missionary Society, Mr. M. P. Walker of the American Church Mission, 


and Mr. A. Q. Adamson of the National Committee of Y. M. C. A., 


who served as members of the Building Committee. 


CHRISTIANITY AND WAR. 


We would draw attention to Mr. Heeren’s article on the new 
Christian vision, as gathered up in the word “Copec’” (Conference on 


Christian Politics, Economics and Citizenship), a word that now stands 


for the application of the laws of Jesus Christ to the whole of human 
life. Since receiving it further particulars have come as to the reactions 
from the conclusions arrived at “that all war is contrary to the spirit 
and teaching of Jesus Christ.” In a leading article, the London “Times” 
considers some of the resolutions carried as impracticable, “and the 
favour with which they were received does not augur well for the common 
sense of the members.” It claims that “it is lawful for a nation, as it 
is lawful for an individual, to defend its rights against unjust aggression, 
and often war has been the sole means for the vindication of such rights.” 

Mr. Heeren refers to Lord Parmoor’s declaration. The following 


gives the substance of the address: 


“Lord Parmoor said that he went to Geneva as an old-time advocate 
of the principle of the League of Nations. He came back convinced of 
the permanence and stability of that Christian movement. He could not 
indicate the large number of suhjects which the Council of the League 
either solved or placed in the way of friendly settlement, but not only was 
there a common feeling of international friendliness, but since his return 
he had had several indications that that friendliness had found an echo among 
the peoples of the various countries represented. Lord Parmoor added :— 


“If any of you have any doubt in your mind what at any rate the Government 


of this country are desirous of doing in these great matters, go and talk over 
the position of Great Britain with the representatives of other countries at 
Geneva and find out what position we hold there. Without encouraging 
either pride or dominance or vanity I believe you will come away convinced 
that in the future history of international relationship it is our country which 
must raise the flag and take a pioneer attitude, and that it is in this country 


that we have the best chance of realizing the principles of which we have © 


heard so much this afternoon of international relations.” 


- 
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“AGAINST ALL WAR.” 


“Generally,” Lofd Parmoor went on, “the difficulties in the way of 
international friendship had arisen not from any real doubt that Christian 
principles were applicable between nations, but from unrestrained nationalism, 
selfish and dominant, chiming unfettered sovereignty and upholding a 
country in a bad cause, irrespective of the tragedy of human misery that 
might be caused over a large portion of the world. Nevertheless, a tempered 
nationalism, tinselfish in its aims, based! on true loyalty and patriotism, was 
absdlutely essential in the world of-to-day, and a true internationalism could 
only be based on an unselfish national spirit. Lord Parmoor commended 
the work of the World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches, and praised the initial step in world disarmament 
effected at Washington as being mainly due to the representations of 20,000 
ministers of the Christian religion throughout the United States.” 


“Have all the Christian communities,” he asked, “advanced as 
far as they ought to have done at the head of the peace movements? 
I regretted that even during the war our Christian Churches did not take 
an attitude in favour of peace. The one idea that we ought to have had 
is Christian truth and Christian principle. I cannot reconcile war with 
either. I believe that the two are wholly and fundamentally inconsistent. 
No casuistry on this point appeals to me for a moment. We must cast our 
lot as Christians against all war. We must regard it as a curse and an 
ahomination. In the cause of peace we must rally to the feet of Christ 
and have no other motive of action than absolute opposition to war from 
top to bottom and from the commencement to the end.” | 


The Conference has left behind it a number of unsolved problems. 
The divergence of standpoint among Christian people is remarkable and 
solution seems far distant; but there evidently has been a real advance in 
Christian thought on the subject of war. We shall return to the 
subject again. In the meantime we quote some sentences on police power 
from an article in ‘““The Christian Century” by Kirby Page, on “What 
is War?” He uses the following illustration to make clear the funda- 
mental difference between police and war: “Here is a child menaced 
by a brute with a club. Surely as a last resort a policeman would be 
justified in using force to protect the child. Yes, but that would not be 
war. To have an illustration that would be parallel to war, it would 
be necessary to assume something like this: The policeman in seeking 
to protect the child would not only kill the big brute but would also 
kill his wife and children and a dozen of his friends and their children, 
setting the village on fire and laying waste their fields; and in addition, 
would start a proctss which would end in the killing of the child’s family 
and a dozen friends and the destruction of their homes. To parallel 
war it is necessary to assume that in protecting a single child weapons 
would be used which would destroy a hundred lives, enemies. and 


» 
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- friends. That is exactly what war does: for every family it protects, 
&-hundred others.” 


PERILS AND PROBLEMS IN JAPAN. 


In our World Field Department will be found the latest news as 
to how Japan is recovering from the terrific earthquake of last September. 
There is also given in the Earthquake Number of the “Japan Evangelist” 
good indication, necessarily incomplete, of the loss of property suffered 
by the Christian forces at work in Japan. The figures give a total of 
Y9,093,500. No doubt unreported losses will bring the total to beyond 
the Y10,;000,000 mark. | 

The amazing thing is that with such great loss of property there 
was so little loss of life amongst the Christian workers. Only eight 
foreigners have been reported killed, three of these were missionaries, 
two from the Y. W. C. A. and one from the Reform Church in 
America. Nearly four thousand Japanese Christians were reported as 
rendered homeless, but the actual number, could it be known, would no 


doubt be considerably larger. We congratulate our fellow Christians. 


in Japan on the manner in which they have undertaken the immense 
task of reconstruction. The spirit of the Japanese Church in the face 
of such a disaster is wholly admirable. Their faith in God, their 
a the reality and willingness of their sacrifice are beyond 
prai 

n a remarkably short time the Japanese Church has developed a 
group of unusually strong and able leaders. Whatever happens to the 
missionary movement one is convinced that Christianity will move 
forward in Japan. 

The news of the anti-American demonstration in connection with 
the protest against the exclusion clauses in the Immigration Law hhs 
awakened real concern. This act by America, supposedly a friendly 
Christian nation, has wrought infinitely more harm to the spiritual and 
moral forces in Japan than the earthquake. While that disaster was 
immeasurable it was wholly material. The Immigration Law seems 
to be a spiritual failure on the part of a great people. The lot of 
American missionaries in Japan is, therefore, exceedingly difficult. 

Mr. Uchimora Kanzo, a well-known Christian worker in Japan, 
writing for the Tokyo “Nichi Nichi” on the new American Immigration 


Law, says, “It is certainly very unpleasant that the Japanese have been — 


excluded from America, nor is there any doubt that the new American 


enactment causes inconvenience to Japan in many directions, but on . 
maturer thought it will be seen that the American action gives the 


Japanese cause not for sorrow, but for wot 
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~ He declares that the chief cause of the present Japanese slavery 
to materialism is to be found in evil influences from abroad. The 
value put on money and the readiness to go all lengths for the sake 
of gain leads Mr. Kanzo to speak of the Christianity of the West 
as materialistic and superficial, and to say further that the Christianity 
of America is opposed to the true spirit of Christ. 

What one man says is doubtless thought by hundreds of others, 
and we trust that our fellow laborers in Japan will be eve special 
wisdom in this special time of criticism and testing. 

The generosity of America at the time of the earthquake stirred the 
heart of Japan as it has probably never been stirred. Could American 
idealism have continued, through Japan, she could have led the Orient. 
The earthquake, testing Americans as a whole, proved them to be — 
great. The immigration crisis, testing the government of. Amefica, 
proved the Idaders to be pygmies—mere politicians, when statesmen 
were tremendously in demand. 

- Let us hope that the Japanese Christian leaders will be able to 
discern the difference betwéen the people and the politicians, and that the 
influence of the American missionary will not be destroyed. 


THE BREAKING POINT. 


In the newspapers at home, as well as out here in China, attention 
has been drawn to a play which has been running in one of the London 
theatres, entitled “See. the conquering hero comes.” The hero is a 
normal British youth who has been sent to the war and becomes a. 
typical soldier. The war breaks him and the last scene depicts him 
captured by the Germans and crawling before his captors begging 
abjectly for his life. As it was considered by many critics impossible 
for a man of his calibre to descend to such a depth of humiliation, 
the experience of a brave major was given. Speaking to ‘his juniors, 
_who had been asking for advice, he said, “Waste no time. You can’t 
~ tell how long you can stand this racket. Everyone has his breaking 

point.”’ 
_ Some of our readers will read this issue at the beginning of a 
well-earned holiday, others may simply glance at the heading in the midst 
of work which seems so ‘urgent that they are wondering if it is at all 
possible or necessary to take a rest this year. For the sake of the latter 
we would point out the mistake of burning the candle at both ends, 
and so violating the laws of health that efficiency is not only impaired, 
_ but the breaking point is reached and the worker breaks down. As has 
been pointed out more than once, when missionaries’ holidays have been 
discussed, as servants of our Lord our duty is to mee for His use “a 
sound mind in a sound body.” 


4 


The Training of Social Workers in China* 

J. S BURGESS 
TAT E have gone a good way toward the solution of any problem when 
Wi we have discovered what the problem. is. The mere definition 

of a question often brings the solution with it.. 

and the volume of social work connected therewith has been called ‘a 
series of concrete attempts to re-define the rights of man,” or to put 
it in less legalistic terms, to enlarge and enrich the scope of life’s 
posswbilities. These “Rights,” above mentioned are not, of course, 
some absolute and eternally fixed prerogatives, which by virtue of 
Divine fiat man claims as his own, but they ard rather socially accepted 
privileges which arise because of progressive revolutions of human life 


What is Social Work? Modern social reform movements | 


_ and the resultant demands for a larger and more equitable opportunity 


at the good things of life, on behalf of or by persons or groups formerly 
deprived of such opportunities. Among such rights are a decent home, 
a living wage, wholesome recreation, healthful surrounding, and the 
growing child’s right to live a life free from taxing physical labor. 
Movement after movement, promoted either by those who have 
themselves enjoyed certain privileges and, impelled by love for their 
fellow men and a sense of justice, wish to extend such privilege to those 
who have not previously fhad an equal opportunity, (for example the 
abolitionists, the settlement movement) or by those who from beneath, 
have demanded their fair chance (for example the Labor Movement, 
the Co-operative Movement) have gradually remodelled social estimates 
and valuations so that what were once considered the radical or fanatical 


ideas ef a few, have become the established custom of many, which custom 


has however been embodied in law, (child labor laws, minimum wage 
laws, public health laws, etc.) 

Often parallel to this type of movement ay gone another, the 
growing acknowledged enlargement of the right of the community to 
demand that individual or group activities shall not be such as 


will interfere with the welfare of society. The evolution of modern 


trafic law, and modern industrial legislation are. illustrations in 
point. The growing demand for legislation based on certain of the 
discoveries of eugenics is.an illustration of a type of interference by 


* An address delivered in Nanking, February, 1924. 


Nore —Readers of the Reconper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
in these pages. 
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society in formerly considered wholly private affairs, which has not 
vet been inccrporated into the socially accepted methods. Methods of 
bringing about this large emancipation of human life have varied from 
those of “Lady Bountiful” who has graciously handed down benefits either 
of food and clothing or of fellowship to the common people, to the 
revolutionary propagandist in the I. W. W. who desires directly to seize 
that which will make an enlarged content of life possible. 

But beneath all these movements, however futile some of them may 
seem, there is the one common persistent demand for a fuller, richer life 
freed for more adequate realization of the essential values because of 
emancipation from limitations (whether economic, social, political or 
educztional) which makes such realization a practical impossibility. 

To summarize, then, Social Work is nothing less than such labor 
for the emancipation of men, women, and children from the existing 
limitations of their situations, and further, the affording of positive 
opportunities for a life which will realize a larger release of the 
human spirit. | 

At first glance such a definition of Social Work would seem to be 
so comprehensive as to include practically every useful human occupation 
—and so it should. Every human occupation, to be socially justified, 
should contribute in this way to the enhancement of human life. Home 
occupation, government service, teaching, the medical profession, business 
enterprise should all be forms of social work. And indeed, if homes 
were ideally conducted, business run for service and not for profit, schools 
were sufficient, and all centres of citizenship training and government 
officials were devoted public servants—possibly we might dispense with 
the so-called social worker—in the common sense of the term. 

But in the helter-skelter division of labor and of interest and in 
the midst of unimaginative selfishness and sordid aims, in a clan-minded 
country where the public good and community needs have little careful 
consideration, in a nation where old institutions and standards are care- 
Jessly thrown aside and new social devices are unthinkingly copied or 
adapted, there is desperate need for the Social Engineer, who with a 
single eye on the aims we have above enumerated, with a right valuation 


of the past and a just appraisal of the present needs may guide the  ~ 


process of life along channels that will issue out into broader streams 
of human welfare and human fulfillment. There is also a need for a 
body of trained technicians who by accurate knowledge and experience 
will know in difficult social situations definitely what to do and how 
to do it—when faced by age-long or modern barriers to the fulfillment 
of a wholesome life, or when approaching the equally difficult problem 
of the sheer emptiness of life so characteristic of much of contemporary 
civilization in China. 
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_. I. What then are some of the problems, barriers to a full and 
meaningful life not adequately taken care of by school, government, 
industry and the family as they exist in society in China to-day? 

1. Economic Destitution appalling and in every section. In 
Peking those listed as dependent have increased from in 1919, 65,000 to, 
in 1924, 113,000, now one in 8 persons in the capital. Recurrent famines 
from drought and flood. Tens of thousands of unemployed-soldiers, for 
the most part a menace to the safety of the country-side. | 


2. Ignorance. . The illiteracy of 90% of the people and the almost 
universal lack of certain fundamental civic ideas and standards. 

. 3. Health. Almost universal unsanitary conditions and the almost 
total lack of knowledge of laws of public or personal hygiene. 

4. Lack of wholesome recreation. Without healthful play life and 
recreation much of the best in human life can not be released. Recrea- 
tion for adults if not wholly lacking, is often either of a harmful nature 
—associated with feasting and red light districts, or the fast incoming 
cheap amusement centres, New Worlds, insipid moving pictures, etc. Add 
to this the well nigh universal presence of gambling on a scale larger 
than ever before in China history. 

5. Oppressive Conditions of Ancient and Modern industry. The 
18 hour working day of the iron-work apprentice under the old system 
or the 16 hour day in the heated modern silk filature, are examples. 


6. The conditions of tens of thousands in the prisons of China, be 
they the foul and squalid dens of old China, or the rigid and wholly 
mechanical so called model prisons of the new China. 

7. The thousands of prostitutes in the cities of the new China— 
not only living in abject slavery themselves but constituting social 
institution which is poisoning the moral ideals of the students of China 
and wrecking its political structure. 

8. The return of optum into common use—I am told that it is 
now cheaper in price and more universally used than before the great 
anti-opium crusade of 15 years ago. 

9. The lack of local community spirit, of co-operative community 
enterprises, in a country about to enter into a regime of constitutionally 
enacted local self government. These are some of the questions that 
call for the leadership of the social worker in China. 


II. It is my own conviction that the leadership in solving these 
problems is the supreme opportunity of the Christian movement of this 
country and that therefore necessarily the training for such leadership 
should be given in Christian colleges. ‘% 
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There are two principal objections on the part of some in the 
Christian movement to entering seriously this new and varied field of 


community service. 

(a) One may be stated something like this. These problems will all 
easily be solved if men’s hearts are right. Things will work out automatic- 
ally if the Christian spirit dominates men. Truly the love of men and 
the will to help should do much, but if such love does not impel men to 
consecrate their minds and their ingenuity to these tasks but leaves them 
merely in a state of quasi rest, leaving it to the Lord to do the work, 
are we not dealing with a spurious form of Christianity? Such a 
passive attitude has much in common with the discredited laissez faire 
policy of letting things drift with the belief that somehow things will 
come out all right. These colossal problems are not to be met in 
this way. 

_ (b) A more serious attitude is that of those who oppose sociat 
work not because it is not a good thing but because it is considered to 
be relatively unimportant compared with the spiritual function of the | 
church. Social work is damned with faint praise and then all hands 
are called upon to devote themselves wholly to the supreme task of 
evangelism for which work there are already too few. The obvious 
answer is that in our day and generation men are not thinking and 
living in such compartments. The close connection between the spiritual 
and the physical are clearly seen and the effects of group environment on 
the life of the individual have been clearly demonstrated. The salvation 
of men depends not only on the saving of individuals but on the a 
and transformation of the whole social fabric. 


Do we then seriously expect the Christian churah to carry out all 
needed reforms along the many lines above enumerated? By no means. 
But we do hold that it is the great privilege and opportunity of the 
Christian church :— 

1. To be the inspiration center of their community, Rating | out 
men and women who desire to help their fellow men for the service of 


society. 
2. To be a training center to prepare men and women to be able 


effectively to carry out social work. 
3. To be, as occasion arises, an experiment laboratory er demon- 


strating new forms of social work not yet undertaken in 1 their commun- 


ities. 
Even from a more utilitarian point of ‘view, for the getting of the 
work done quickly and well, it is clear that the church is the agency of 
supreme importance in China to-day. Men like Mr. Robert A. Woods, 
of the South End House, Boston, who, for a lifetime, because of the 


a 
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religious prejudice of Jews, Roman Catholics and Protestants, had always 
advocated the complete separation of social work from the church, after 
a few months in China was quite convinced that the Protestant Chris- 
tian Church in this country was the agency to pioneer the social movement. 
For one thing, the church constituency is the largest single body of men 
and women of unified altruistic ideals which there is in China. Further- 
more, the church already has been the pioneer in many useful forms of 
social work. For the developing of the life in the church, the entering 
in to this new and fascinating field is a necessity. 

Whether in the East or the West, the challenge to the Christian 


church of to-day centers not around questions of metaphysics 


or questions of Biblical criticism, but the battle now wages 
over the problem of whether the social and ethical principles and 
standards of Christianity can be practically lived out in the present 
situation. The Chinese people with their practical bent of mind, cannot 
possibly be won to Christianity unless in the long run it can be shown 
that Christianity does transform and enrich the whole realm of human 
life and human relationships. 

The close similarity of the final aim of social work as above defined 
and of the message of the Kingdom, the Christian doctrine of the fullness 
of life and of the privileges of the sons of God, makes Christianity the . 


logical dynamic force of such movements. The vital loss to social move- 


ments when this identification is not made and the parallel emptiness of 
the Christian church has been historically demonstrated in such countries 
as Russia and Germany, and in many other European and South American. 


nations. 
(To be Continued.) 


Does the Church Need to Reform its Methods? 


PERCY J. SMITH 


HE purpose of the present article is to attempt an answer to the 

question :—Is the Church failing to carry to a successful issue 

the propagation of Christianity in the world? The writer makes 

no pretensions to special knowledge of world-wide conditions; 

and it should be said at once that his remarks are meant to apply in the 

main to China, the only mission land with which he has any personal 
acquaintance. 

To come at once to the point, he would be a bold man who ventured 

to assert that the work of foreign missions is successful, looked at from 

the standpoint of present results. This is not to say that there have been 
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NO results, but that there are no adequate results. Large sums of money 
are spent annually (pitifully small when compared with what is spent for 
other purposes—there is no criticism, here of the largeness of the sum!) ; 
gifted men with many kinds of ability are giving their time to com- 
mittees, both at home and on the field, for the organising and carrying 
out of work; men and women from many nations with big aims, ardent 
desires, great self-sacrifice, and deepest devotion, are working, and have 
been working during the past century, among heathen peoples. And 
what are the actual results as at present seen? Can they in any sense 
be called adequate ? Do the actual signs from a distinctly Christian 
standpoint (as distinct from merely that of civilisation, education, in- 
crease of scientific knowledge, and the adoption of modern hygienic ideas), 
warrant the assumption that heathen society has been permeated to any 
depth with the Christian ideal? Ask it in Japan, India, or China. 


What is the main end of Mission effort? Is it not to bring men 
into fellowship with Christ, and to form a communion of such men 
in. a Church which in its turn shall be an instrument whereby the 
truth shall be lived and preached to all generations? Is not this 
“the chief though not the only aim of the Missionary enterprise” ? 
In other words is not the CHurcH the main criterion? In spite of the 
saying that the Kingdom of God is larger than the Church,—this may 
be true if each term is suitably defined,—yet in a general way the 
number gathered into the visible Church is really the main, if not the 
only standard by which we may judge of the succes$ or otherwise of 
foreign missions. 

The actual Church membership in heathen lands is still infinitesi- 
mally small when compared with the populations of which it forms a 
part. In China the Protestant Christians number about one in a thousand 
of the population. The Church then is numerically small, absolutely and 
relatively. Moreover the membership is taken largely from one class, the 
poor and illiterate. It would not be too much to say that practically 
~ little or no real impression has been made uponi the literary, influential, 
or ruling classes. And while there may be reasons for that not to the 
discredit of the Church, yet true success for the Christian Church is 
wanting while the appeal to such is ineffective. 


Further the verdict of many observers is that the Church membership 
is in many places characterised by an absence of zeal, enterprise, initiative, 
enthusiasm of vision. Too often the yearly addition to the membership 
roll brings no corresponding increase in the attendance at worship, and 
worse still, for work of a missionary nature in many places only the paid 
evangelists are to be depended upon. A considerable number of members 
being illiterate when they join the Church, are content to remain illiterate, 
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so that no personal study of the Scriptures, to say nothing of other 
literature, 1s open to them. 

A large number of exceptions to the above are of course known 
to us all, and some outstanding Christian characters are a joy and en- 
couragement to us. But what of the rank and file? There is no desire 
to emphasise minor defects or to exaggerate what may be only locally 
true, but where they are true they are fundamental things that cannot 
but have a widespread effect in the future. 

Wha the prospects? Do not let us mince matters. In the 
ual conditions as we see them to-day, has Christianity achieved, 
and is if achieving, what it was meant to achieve? The question is not 
one as, othe trut the primacy of Christianity; there is no attempt to 
ie foundations of-faith, or to weaken the appeal for Missionary 


serv! But rather, knowing the foundation of our faith is set in the 
rock, \ y the building is the meagre and unsatisfying thing we see 
it to be y? 

The essential causes may be far wider and deeper than could be dealt 


with here, having their origins in world conditions, more especially as 
seen in the West. The fact that the Christian Church has to preach 
its Gospel_and make its claim upon the heathen -world, handicapped by 
much contraty_evidence afforded by the lands of its origin, may be 
sufficient to na its slow progress. But there may be, nay, must be 
contributory causes which lie more nearly within our reach,—causes which, 
although small, yet being more closely connected with the actual pro- 
pagation ot Christianity are more easily recognised, more easily defined, 
and more easily encountered. Should their individual relation to the 
problem seem insignificant, their cumulative power of hindrance may be 
very great. The conviction of the writer is that they have their place 
in, and their bearing upon the conditions we deplore. Something entirely 
other may lie at the secret of things, in which case he desires humbly to 
accept better teaching. 


I. CONTROL 


(1) The question of control is a large and complicated one, and can 
only be touched upon here; but it is undoubtedly bound up with the 
well-being and also the successful undertaking of foreign mission work. 
The last decade has seen the beginning of far-reaching changes in this 
connection, changes which have been to a large extent forced upon 


the situation by the development and growth. of the self-governing 


sentiment in the foreign field itself. But the probabilities are thai 
the change has been much too long delayed, and that the delay has had 
its effect on the prosecution of the work. The full control of all the 


work in the foreign field has been until very recent years, in the case 
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of many if not most of the Missionary Societies, centered in the home- 
lands in Boards which, at a distance of many thousands of miles, have 
attempted to keep in touch with the intimate problems of missionary 
work, and as was bound to be from the nature of the dase, with only 
partial success. The centralisation of control at home, away from 
the scene of actual operations, has resulted in a lack of contact with the 
facts and circumstances, the ever-changing problems and difficulties, in 
the ‘‘things as they are” of the heathen world. Can it be wondered at 
if there has sometimes resulted therefrom a tendency to doctrinaire 
ideas, “‘theories” of mission management, and a lack of touch with the 
realities of things, in an atmosphere which must be largely coloured by 
home circumstances, surroundings, and outlook ? 

Such a difficulty is not to be overcome by letters from the field, 
nor by a deputation from the Home Board once in ten or fifteen years. 
It is the system itself which is ponderous, and leads in the direction 
of inefficiency. The tide is fast flowing now in the direction of more 
effective field control, and the Home Boards are giving generous con- 
sideration to proposals along this line. And just as the lack of it 
in the past may have borne its part in the slow progress of the work, so 
its adoption is bound to have a marked effect upon its efficiency in the 
future days. 

(2) What can be said of the Home base, can be said with even 
greater emphasis regarding the Field base in its relation to the native 
Chinese Church and workers. Mission work can be adversely affected 


by an unwise control on the part of the Missionary body. Unavoidable, 


as such a control may have been in the early years, it has done harm 
as well as good, and that it has persisted in many instances into a new 
age when its evil effects overshadow the good, and further that ghere 
is far too great a reluctance to relinquish such control even when the 
object has long outgrown the conditions of dependence, cannot be 
doubted. 
One of the main arguments used for the retention of foreign 
control over the local Church, has been the doctrine that self-government 
must only follow after, and be entirely conditioned upon, self-support. 
That theory has held the field until it has been made a fetish! Can it 
be denied that this law has .tied the native Churches to our apron strings, 
and kept them in a state of tutelage? The Church, as has been pointed 
out, has been gathered mainly from the poorer classes of society, and 
from this fact it has been kept in bondage (constitutionally speaking) 
to the foreign missionary, who holds the power of the purse, and has 


had the only say in regard to the funds put at his disposal by his Society. 


This system has ‘“‘developed dependence without a sense of responsibility.” 
The abrogation of the theory that the instilling of the much-needed sense 
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of responsibility into the Church is to be effected mainly through the 
financial method, is much to be desired. It is good nefther for the 
missionary nor for the Church, if in the eyes of the Church at least, the 
mussionary’s claim to control should rest largely upon the power of the 
purse, upon his power to withhold funds, or upon his ability to dismiss 
at his own will any paid workers with whom he has reason to ‘be 
dissatisfied. We do not believe that the missionary does actually maintain 
control from any such reason or with any such intention, but it is 
certain that in many cases his general right to do so is conceded by the 
Church partly from this point of view. Has not the time come when 
it may well be desirable that, not only in order to remove all excuse for 
such a view, but also for the development of a spirit of responsibility 
arising from the opportunity for experience in the practice of Church 
government,—the experiment should be made of giving absolute self- 
government, without necessarily for the present withdrawing financial 
support ? | 

We come now to the consideration of the foreign missionary as a 
factor in the great problem. 


II. THE MISSIONARY 


The foreign missionary in China is given the name of “Mu 
Shih,” a title indicative of his pastoral office. The question arises as 
to whether the foreigner is capable of acting as pastor to a Chinese 
church, and the plain fact is that in the majority of cases, with the best 
intention in the world, he fails to fulfil the obligations of such a position, 
—and this not because he is unfitted in general for a pastoral office, but 
because of the environment in which he seeks to fulfil it. It would not 
be too much to say that between the foreign pastor and the Chinese 
Church there is a great gulf fixed. That gulf is not one of differing 
ideals or intentional lack of sympathy, but is almost entirely one of 
nationality. Even a common Christian ideal cannot make a man of the 
West, with his Western mind, tradition, and consequent outlook on 
life, the proper person to act towards an Eastern people in the vitally 
intimate relation of pastor to flock. They hear his voice, and 
they receive much valuable teaching from him, but to most of them 
his voice is the voice of a stranger,—a stranger to their social life, 
their home life, and their heart life. The foreign missionary has 
striven nobly to cross the gap, but it should be clearly understood that 
he has failed, and must fail. The only true pastor of the Chinese 
Churches will be the man of their own blood, of their own tongue, of 
their own world. 

The appointment of a native pastorate has been in many districts 
most unduly delayed. The-reasons for this may be, (a) because it has 
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been considered that there are none among the Church members fitted 
for the office. To which it may be answered that if this is the case it is a 
comment upon the kind of work that has been done during perhaps thirty 
or forty years in a district Churdh. Also that it is probable the men 
for such position ARE there, to be seen by the discerning eye and 
encouraged by the sympathetic spirit. (b) Because the local Church 
cannot support them. But why then is it impossible to help for the 
present with foreign funds until a living wage can be supplied by their 
own people? (c) Can it be possible that the missionary still considers 
that such an office is his own peculiar prerogative? If any such idea 
should still linger, the time is over-ripe for a radical change of mind. 

For the larger number, I believe the vocation of the foreign 
missionary is twofold; the one part that of Pioneer Evangelisation, and 
the other that of the actual Training and Preparation of Christian 
Evangelists. 


(1) Pioneer Evangelism. 


As in every other department of modern life, the Missionary 
vocation tends to become more and more specialised. In years gone 
by Missionaries came to the foreign field to put their hands to whatever 
kind of work presented itself to be done; and although it often resulted 
in their taking up special work such as that of translation, education, 
or preaching, it more often meant that one man had to become a 
“specialist” in a great many departments. It is no longer possible, even 
if it were desirable, that one man’s time and attention should be divided 
between many totally different kinds of work. The development of 
special institutions offers wide scope to men specially trained in educational 
and medical science; and these offers are meeting with an increasing 
response vear by year. Our Universities, Colleges, Hospitals, and 
Schools are being filled with men possessing high academic distinctions, 
who come out fully equipped for their work in a specialised department 
of missionary service. This is all to the good. Yet what one observes 
with a good deal of apprehension is that the emphasis tends to be 
placed increasingly on this side of missionary work, and less and less 
on what may be called the “preaching” side of things. Is preaching the 
Gospel broadcast among the people becoming .an antiquated form of 
Christian work, which must give way to more modern methods? Has 
its day gone by, or is it passing? One of the most disquieting signs 
in regard to Missions, for many of us, is the fact of the decreasing 
number of men who come out for preaching evangelistic work. There 
are Missions which have not received, in certain parts of their fields, ONE 
such recruit for nearly a decade! While this may be partly accounted 
for by the fact that fewer such candidates have presented themselves, it 
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is also due to the fact that candidates with academic degrees are often 

encouraged to give themselves to specialised work; and further that 

sufficient emphasis has not been laid upon the crying need for Evangelist 

Missionaries. ; 

The Mission field needs to-day, and will need for many years to 
come, (a@) Preacher Missionaries, (b) Foreign Preacher Missionaries, 
(c) Foreign Men Preacher Missionaries, and (d) Trained Foreign Men 
Preacher Missionaries. Let us in a few words elaborate these points. 

(a) The Institutional work has its claims, but as I maintain, only 
upon the comparatively few. So far from being the rule, it should be the 
exception to the rule; partly because of the necessary special preparation, 
and partly because of the necessarily small number -of Institutions 
available. There is, on the other hand, no limit to the scope for 
preachers; and yet these are being sent out in woefully small numbers. 
The foreign field still calls for preachers, who are determined to give 
much of their time to actual preaching itinerations, no matter what 
other claims are made upon their time. 

To go a step further, it is unfortunately true that present day 
missionaries do not as a rule undertake the long itinerations in unevangel- 
ised areas their early predecessors used to undertake. They “settle” 
too. often, and become immersed in |a multitude of administrative, 
parochial, and other duties. As Dr. Schweitzer says in his book “On 
the edge of the primeval forest,’ “Too few missionary journeys, and 
these too hastily carried through, that is the miserable mistake of 
almost all Missions.”’ There is no suggestion that they are lazy, but 


it is the easiest thing in the world to become entangled in, and to be 


very busy with routine work made up of comparatively trivial tasks. 
In some cases the Missionary is busy “managing’’ the Church even to 
the reckoning up of the cost of a feather duster, in others he has to 
help out the English classes in the School. But the result of all these 
things is that the long and regular itineraries of the past have indeed 
become a thing of the past, although perhaps occasional and spasmodic 
preaching journeys are still made. This condition cannot be without 
its effect upon the progress of Mission work. As we see it, the need is 
that more should be sent out for this work, and also that those already 
here should be enabled to give more time and attention to it. 

(b) I would also emplasize the “foreign’’ element as necessary 
for many years to come. We all look for the time when China shall be 
fully evangelised by her own people, but that time has not yet come. 
The foreign missionary is still needed both to lead the way and to teach 
those who follow. 

(c) Women Missionaries obviously cannot as a rule do this kind 
of work with the same advantage as men; and indeed their work for 
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women, for the most part, lies with the more advanced stage of settled 
stations, and district visiting in the homes. In the nature of the case 
they cannot, in this particular form of work, take the place of the men. 

(d) The fourth consideration I believe to be of vital importance, 
and that is the need for the adequate training of the Preacher-missionary, 
In the training of other foreign workers there is a specialised study for 
spécialised work. But when do we hear of furlough being extended, 
or opportunity previously given, that the missionary may take study in 
Evangelistic preaching? So far from decrying specialised work in 
other departments, I would hold it up for imitation; for preaching, and 
especially open-air preaching should be the most highly specialised work 
in the Christian Church. It is the most important, and at the same 
time the most difficult of anything to be done on the mission field; yet 
it is supposed that given an average ability and a suitable zeal, we have 
all that is necessary! It needs as much learning now to do it effectively 
as does any other branch of work, and zeal without knowledge is no 
proper equipment for such service. 

Educationalists and Medicals are up to date in their departments, 
and must be. Evangelist Missionaries often are not, but they too must 
be. They need not only special training in theology, but also in open-air 
preaching, comparative religions, and in psychology; and in so far as 
they send out men without the specialised training for this task, Mission 
Societies have left to haphazard methods one of the fundamental parts 
of Missionary work. 


(2) The training and preparation of Christian Evangelists. 


Institutions alone cannot fulfil this task, except perhaps in the 
later and final stages. It must fall to the individual missionaries to 
do an immense amount of preparatory work in the way of selecting men 
(which cannot be done without long and careful observation), giving 
time to special teaching, and in addition taking men out with them on 
their preaching itinerations. This last is of paramount importance, 
and the loss of it cannot be counterbalanced by ever so much theory 
and class work. 

Let them then take time and trouble to teach their selected men,— 
and it cannot be done without a good deal of time and trouble. Let them 
train them by bringing them into factual contact with the work in 
their own company. [If it is deemed necessary for them afterwards to 
enter a higher training institution, they can do so; but the real grounding 


and the real training will have been already accomplished, and the Mis- 


sionary will have men to hand who can be relied upon to follow in his 
train, and eventually to do the work in a far more efficient manner 
than he could ever do. a 
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Ill, WEST AND EAST. 


(1) Confucianism and Taoism came to the Qhinese people, of 
course, as purely Chinese cults, while Buddhism came as a purely foreign 
religion soon after the commencement of the Christian Era. But 
although it came as a foreign religion, it came as a purely Eastern religion 
too, and made its appeal to the Chinese people partly from the fact 
that there was in it nothing of a character alien to an Oriental conception 
of life. Christianity should ‘have a far greater appeal as a religion of 
Eastern origin, but by the unnecessary prominence given to the accretions 
derived from its long sojourn in the West, we have made the task of 
presenting it to the Chinese immeasurably harder than it need have been. 
No religion is more adapted towards allowing the Chinese Church to 
develop absolutely along the lines of its own genius than is Christianity; 
and yet in many ways we have instructed it in, and attempted to tie 
it down to, ecclesiastical practices and policies which are not only not 
essential to Christianity but are purely products of a Western 


environment. 

(2) It is for instance unfortunate that a Denominational Christian- 
ity has been brought to China. Under our Western Church polity when 
missionaries first came, such a thing was almost unavoidable; but it 
can be seen at a glance that while we have labelled certain Chinese 
Churches as Anglican, Baptist, Congregational, Methodist or Presby- 
terian, they are so purely because they received their first knowledge of 
Christian doctrines from the particular denomination concerned. ‘That 
they are divided from each other by names, and by different practices 
and torms of Church government is almost entirely an accidental matter ; 
for under other inceptions the Baptist Church would have been an 
Anglican, and the Presbyterian a Methodist Church. Weare all engaged 
now in an attempt to minimise these distinctions, but we have made 
divisions which we may not find it so easy to bridge. The Chinese 
Church will do well, when it comes to know more fully the facts of the 
case, to demand a united, unlabelled, Christian Church in China, and 
refuse to be involved in, or bound by, Western distinctions which are 
purely a part of Western history. How far the sense of separateness 
has been instilled, and the seeds of division sown, may be conjectured 
when it is seen what slow progress has attended the efforts for federation 
and co-operation even among Missions of adjoining districts. 


(3) Another hindrance to Mission work has been the attitude 
assumed by some towards the non-Christian faiths. Even now by some 
missionary workers the non-Christian religions are only mentioned for 
purposes of bitter criticism, ridicule, or contempt. Missionaries are 
here to preach Christianity, but ignorance of that which Christianity 
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seeks to displace will not aid in the task. Such an attitude will often 
repel the non-Christian; and quite apart from that, it often deprives 
the preacher of a sympathetic approach or of a suitable line of attack, 

(4) Again, the iconoclastic spirit has been, in our Church circles, 
carried to an extreme in the endeavour to wean the convert from possible 
idolatrous connections and practices. It is a difficult matter to draw 
the line in regard to many Chinese observances, as to whether or not 
they are idolatrous; and to make quite sure, the Christian Church has in 
effect discouraged the observance of practically ALL Chinese feasts and 
great days, often without any sufficient enquiry into their origin and 
significance. The social life of the Chinese is far more closely inter- 
woven and entangled with his religious life than is the case in the West, 
and it is almost certain that we have pulled up wheat with the tares. 
But do we realise what a drastic business it is for the Chinese convert 
to be suddenly cut off from feasts and occasions which, while they may 
have had at some remote period in the past an idolatrous origin, have 
become now largely social functions and festive gatherings? 

The matter is more serious when we realize that except in a few 
isolated instances, the Protestant Church has made no attempt to in- 
stitute other feasts and great days, or to adopt and Christianise some of 
the old heathen feasts to be observed in place of those of which the 
Chinese have been deprived. Ancestor worship may be rightly banned 
to the Christian convert; but why should nothing, and why has nothing 
been done to supply in the Church year an occasion for the remembrance 
of the departed? It would mean far more toa Chinese than to a Western.. 
Christian, and would help to supply something that to his consciousness 
is lacking in his life. The great feast of the 8th moon has associations 
with moon worship, but it is also the great time of Harvest thanksgiving. 
Some Churches have introduced with great success great Harvest Thanks- 
giving feasts at this time of the year, making them also an occasion for 
preaching and for contributing to the poor; and the enthusiasm with 
which they have been taken up by the Christians suggests that a spiritual 
want has been met by the observance. But in the majoritv of cases 
nothing whatever has been done to meet such a need, or even to recognise 
that such a need exists. Why should not the Church take more notice 
of, and provide opportunity for the Christian celebration of such times 
as the New Year, besides commemorating more essentially Christian 
days such as Good Friday, Easter, and Christmas? ‘ The idea should 
not startle us who have made in the West wholesale adoptions of pagan 
feasts which have now. been given a Christian content. Eastern peoples 
are moved much by the pictorial, allegorical, and ritual expression of their 
faith, and there is nothing inconsistent with Christianity in the idea. 
It may not help us much, but it may help them in this childhood age 
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of the Church. It is certain that much of the hold of the Roman 
Catholics in China has been obtained by a full recognition of this 
feature in’ human nature, and while we should rightly condemn its 
excesses, that has been no excuse for its almost total neglect. Seen 
from the outside, our practice has suffered from the demerit of utter 
unattractiveness; while within the Church the case of the Christian 
adherents has been made needlessly hard, and one side of their nature 
left stunted. 

(5) The part that Music plays in beautifying and edifying our 
Church life has been, in general, fully recognised in the West. But our 
Western Church services are accompanied with music that is understood 
by our Western mind and loved by our Western ear. We should not 
appreciate, tolerate, or thrive upon a system of music which, however 
beautiful to an Eastern conception, yet to us presented all kinds of 
inharmonious discords, and instrumentally was only represented, for 
instance, by a sackbut or a dulcimer. Why then have we not, as a 
general Mission policy, striven to build up our services on Chinese 
lines, and encouraged the use of both tunes and instruments which are 
suited to the Chinese idea. They are not an unmusical people; they 
have their own system of music, which however peculiar to our hearing, 
is by no means to be despised when measured by the standard of 
Chinese art. Their instriments are many and varied, but well suited 
to interpret their musical ideas. We have brought over our translated 
hymns,. with their Western tunes, and made them a part of the Church 
service; and a visitor would quickly observe that these tunes have never 
been assimilated. We have introduced our harmonium to lead the singing, 
but few among the worshippers can follow its lead, for the sinyple reason 
that they cannot recognise the air in the midst of the harmony. But 
why should we thus, besides attempting the impossible, stamp the services 
as Western, and calmly reject the native music which lies ready to hand 
and which is understood and loved by the Chinese? A great opportunity 
has been neglected in that we have not encouraged them more to compose 
their own hymns, and sing them to tunes of their own metre and style; 
and also that we have definitely discouraged the use of certain of their 
own instruments to accompany the singing. That they are harsh to 
the missionary’s ear has less than nothing to do with the question. The 
tunes they love to sing, having heard and tried the foreign, are the 
native tunes; and in the comparatively few Churches where these are 
encouraged, the difference in the heartiness and enthusiasm displayed is 
very marked. 

If the whole matter should seem small and unimportant, let us 
remind ourselves that it is only part of the bigger issue, viz., that we 
have, consciously or unconsciously, put the Western hall-mark upon the 
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Chinese Church, and in so . doing have hindered its _ as well as 
its numerical prosperity. 


IV. THE SCRIPTURES. 


Seeing that the dissemination of the Scriptures is of such tremendous 
import to the progress of Christian work in a non-Ohristian land, why 
is it that for many decades we have made our hard task immeasurably 
harder, in binding ourselves by traditional methods and mechanical 
restrictions? I refer to the fact that, at any rate in the case of one 
of the largest Bible Societies, all our Scriptures are distributed without 
a single comment or note of explanation. This is of course part of a 
settled policy, and has a history behind it. And so, under the plea that 
the Bible is sufficient of itself without explanation or interpretation 
to make its appeal to the heart, these Scriptures are issued in China, 
hundreds of thousands of copies each year among a totally heathen 
population, without annotation and without comment by way of explana- 
tfon of un-Chinese terms, strange names, allusions, and references. 

But are the Scriptures sufficient of themselves as a rule, to reach 
and influence the heart of man? Undoubtedly, if they are understocd! 
But the mere fact of being translated into the Chinese language does 
not render them capable of being understood by a Chinese. The Christian 
or semi-Christian background in the mind of an English reader of the 
Scriptures puts him into an entirely different case, and affords no 
criterion here. The atinals of the Mission field are not without instances 
of conversion from the reading of the Scripture alone, without other 
help; but they are sufficiently rare to show that in general the Scriptures 
do need explanation. Still the heathen Eunuch cries to the Christian 
Evangelist, ‘How can I understand except some one shall guide me?” 
To send out the Scripture portions in their hundreds of thousands each 
year through our colporteurs who sell them and then pass on,—to send 
them out with nothing whatever to guide the heathen reader is to make 
our Scripture distribution ONLY HALF WORTH WHILE! And 
when it is realised that probably at least 70% of those who purchase the 
five cash Gospels are young children, the unwisdom of our practice is 
even more apparent. 

The interpretation Of the Scriptures to the human heart is the work 
of the Holy Spirit; but may we not reverently ask whether there is any 
excuse for seeking to hamper or make harder even the work of the 
Holy Spirit? A total stranger to the Book is repelled by what appears 
to him in the text as something merely incomprehensible and foreign. 
There are some Bible Societies which issue their portions for public 
distribution with some slight annotations for difficult words and phrases ; 
but until this is done in more liberal measure, and by all, so long are we, 
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in my opinion, loading our Christian enterprise with needless difficulties, 
and causing the wheels of the chariot to drag heavily. 

_ And lastly in this connection, why is Mission money being expended 
in selling amongst non-Christian peoples by our colporteurs, such separate 
portions of the Old Testament as Ecclesiastes, or Ruth? It is no 
question here of inspiration, but simply of suitability in the circumstances 
of the pioneer propagation of Christianity among a heathen population. 


_Can we imagine a heathen man who obtains his first and only introduction 


to the Christian religion by the book of Ecclesiastes, as likely to be 
definitely helped forward very far in his quest thereby? 


V. THE SPIRITUAL FACTOR. 


There is a very natural shrinking from the attempt to speak of 
what after all is probably the final factor in the problem. We have to 
this point been discussing methods of work, a matter which is open to 
debate or to criticism to anyone who considers he has some ideas on the 
subject. But as soon as we reach the threshold of the purely spiritual, 
personal in the case of the individual, collective in the case of the 
Church, things are in a different category. Methods of criticism which 
one might be entitled to employ after nearly twenty years in the Mission 
field are out of place here. In saying what I desire to say, I am arraign- 
ing no one; least of all would one desire to be adjudged guilty of the 
colossal impertinence of trying to prove the majority of the Christian 
Church in the wrong. But let us merely state what we believe to be 
the fact. 

- The final factor is the spiritual, and if the progress of Missions has 
been slow and their success, up to the present, incommensurate with their 
hope, it has arisen, not merely from wrong methods, but from some vital 
lack in the whole attitude of the Christian Church, both at home and 
abroad, to the enterprise. 

The world, first of all, will never be won, while it is the aim of 
only a section of the Church, be the enthusiasm and self-sacrifice of 
that section what it may. The great enterprise at present is only a 
sectional concern of Christians; and while it remains so, the progress of 
Missions will be slow, their success will be hindered, and the end in- 
definitely postponed. 

The world, again, will never be conquered until the prosecution of 
the war has become the Church’s main occupation. It is a project 
which is merely insulted when offered. the patronage of the Church. 
Its demands are for a position, not merely of equality with other 
interests, but of ABSOLUTE PRIMACY, and the sooner the Church 
awakens to the fact and the extent of the demand, the sooner will it 
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begin to fulfil the main reason for its existence. The fact is, of 
course, that the claim has only reached the fringe of the Church 
consciousness ; it is purely a side effort, and the existence of organizations 
for the world-wide propagation of Christianity is given, often a grudging, 
_and sometimes a patronising recognition. Let there be no mistake,— 
there will always be more or less of a stalemate on the Mission field until 
the Churches of Christiandom realise that there is a war which will 
demand their full-hearted endeavour, their last ounce of strength, before 
victory can come. To expect anything but equivocal success under the 
present condition would be ludicrous were it not tragic. 

And what applies to the Church as a whole applies to its individuals 
both at home and abroad. In the last resort it is a question as to where 
we put the limit. It may be a question as to whether Christians are 
meant to carry out the idea of self-sacrifice to the utmost limit; —all I 
say 1s that we do not. For most people life demands a certain modicum 
of comfort, or even of pleasure. Yet if we really believed in the utter 
urgency of the Christian world-propaganda, and the definite, decisive, 
and relentless demands of Christ, is it possible to retain even that 
modicum ? 

A work such as this, if we look for real and for early success to 
attend it, can only be properly carried on under such an impulse; and 
that it is mot so carried on, we most of us admit. It may not be 
possible to so carry it on, but let us at least recognise that it may be 
after all to this that the absence of true success is really due. 


Extrality 
G. G. WARREN 


TAT ILL you please allow me the use of the briefer and better word 
W - “extrality” for the uncouth tongue-twisting “extraterritoriality.” 
Thank you for asking me to write on the subject. Since 
reading your editorial remarks in the July (1923) number, my 
meditations have frequently shaped. an article for your columns. Even 
so, I may not be able to. compress all I want to say in “600 or 700” 
words. The reprinting part of an editorial from a Chinese member of 
the staff of the “China Christian Advocate” in the September number, 
reminded me of a bon mot of Dr. Forsyth’s (he made it on poor 
theological writings). Read in the Advocate, the leading characteristic 
of the article seemed to me to be “under-development”’ ; re-read in your 


columns there was added the result of “over-exposure.” If I may follow 
on the photographic simile, recent discussions and correspondence have 
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so mixed up things which have little or nothing to do with each other | 
and extrality that the lack of focus brings a mere blur instead of a 
picture. At Kuling, a discussion on pacifism has been referred to in 
the resulting newspaper correspondence as on “extrality.” I have a 
good deal more admiration for and leaning towards pacifism than many 
writers on the side on which I find myself in matters of extrality, but 
the two questions are distinct; neither gains, both suffer from mixing 
them up. Most amazing is the reference in the Advocate article to 
“the taking advantage of (extrality) by foreign powers in a most flagrant 
fashion for the furtherance of schemes of territorial aggrandizement.” 
I do not in the slightest dispute acts of “territorial aggrandizement” ; 
but what puzzles me is to connect them with the fact that I and my 
fellow-countrymen enjoy extrality. I wish to confine myself to the one 
matter of the right or wrong of extrality and to say nothing about 
the advisability of a missionary using the rights he had—a very 
profitable subject for discussion in its place. 

Extrality is concerned only with a man’s status in matters of law 
and legal administration. It is intended to mark the country on which 
it is imposed as one which has not attained to the standard of jurisprudence 
which the country imposing it has established. It is not so much an 
infringement of “‘sovereign rights” as a denial that the country on which 
it is imposed possesses the particular sovereign right which is attached 
to a just law and a just administration (the two clauses must both 
be used). | 

I make bold to assert three things. (1) the present abandonment 
of extrality would inflict a wrong on those who now possess it. (2) 
the retention of it for the time being is no wrong either to China as 
a republic or to any individual Chinese. (3) the retention means the 
retention of the best lever there is at present working to raise the 
Chinese people to our level ; its abandonment is more likely than any other 
movement to confirm the Chinese on their present level. 

I can hardly imagine that there is a single person in all China who 
would contest the fact which underlies the justice of extrality: the 
Chinese people do not enjoy the liberty and justice which we who come 
from the lands which send missionaries to China enjoy. But for the 
fact that Mr. Tyler Dennett in some writing of which I have only seen 
the brief extracts in the RECORDER asserts the opposite and that the editor 
thought the sentence worth quoting and that the Chinese writer in the 
Advocate added the comment that Mr. Dennett “certainly knew what 
he was writing about” when he wrote the sentence, I should not have 
thought that my first point could have been disputed. The mere 
sentence quoted that none of us would suffer “physical harm” if we 
“voluntarily” abandoned extrality, marked the writer out to me as one 
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who did not know what he was writing about—did not know such a 
man as Chang Chin-yao; did not know about scores and hundreds of men 
who have been and still are being arrested, fined and even executed, 
not for any crime, but merely because they have said what they thought 
and what the CHINESE RECORDER says and thinks about the military 
tyrants in China. 

' In regard to (2) it is flatly opposed to the statement of the Advocate 
that “no one can deny” that “extraterritorial right to foreigners has been 
grossly abused and has worked great wrongs to the Chinese people.”’ | 
have heard of some abuses connected with sundry smaller consulates of 
the “lesser breed”’ in Shanghai which have wrought wrong; but I presume 
these are not the matters referred to in “grossly” and “great wrongs.” 
Although I do not for a moment wish to set up British administration 
as better than that of other nations, but merely because as an Englishman 
I know what I am talking about when I speak of British consulates, | 
have no hesitation in saying that I do not know and ‘have never heard 

of any “abuse of extrality,”’ nor can I believe that any Chinese citizen 
has suffered any wrong, on account of the extrality accorded to any 

British subject. It would be a gross libel to assert that any British 
consul with whom I have ever had acquaintance would be unjust in 
judging any matter between a Chinese plaintiff and a British defendant— 
and as far as I can understand that is the only thing that is covered by 
the phrase “abuse of extrality.’”’ It is not more difficult or more expen- 
Sive to set justice in motion in a British consulate than in a Chinese 
court; but the reverse. May I ask if any advocates of the abolition 
of extrality can say of Chinese magistrates what I have just said about 
British consuls? I have never heard any one say so yet. Unfortunately 
there are foreign rascals who manage to break the laws of their country 
with impunity and do not suffer for it simply because no one brings 
them to justice. But that is not the fault of extrality (again I have 
to except a few minor consulates who have no right whatever to 
extrality). Everyone knows that there is a much larger number of 
much greater criminals against Chinese law who get off with equal 
impunity in China. Does anyone think that these foreign rascals 
would be better dealt with if they were under Chinese law? Here and 
there, it would be so; in the worst cases it would not be so. Compare 
the advantages a foreign opium merchant would have in getting round 
a Chinese administration compared with what he has if he tries to get 
round British or American administration. Extrality saves China from 
many a wrong. | 

(3) It is well that a country upon whom the badge of extrality 
is fixed should dislike it. One of the improvements in these later years 
as compared with my earlier years in China is the different attitude taken 
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by many Chinese to the question of extrality. It used to be treated 
with comparative indifference and men seemed to think it was a natural 
necessity that Chinese must have a different code from British. Again 
and again when I used to bring the matter up to magistrates in the 
Manchu days—and I often did—I used to hear that you could not deal 
with Chinese criminals without -torture. I used to tell them how we 
in the west had formerly used torture and said the same thing; but 
how we had found out that it was not severity but certainty that secured 
the sort of administration we have in the west. In the matter of 
torture, there has been some improvement—though, alas, there is still 
need of more. But I have come toa very serious conclusion after many 
years of more visitation of Chinese prisons than most of my missionary 
brethren have seen (that, by the way is not saying much, and should not 
be taken to mean that I am what might be called an expert in the matter ) ; 
I believe that there are more innocent men in Chinese prisons to-day 
than there used to be in Manchu days. I do not know that I ever came 
across a really innocent, guiltless prisoner in the Manchu times. But 
the prisoners themselves, who talk to me quite freely, often point out 
such and such a man as innocent of the thing alleged against him 
nowadays. That is one of the most serious hindrances to the abolition 
of extrality that can exist. 

I long for the abolition of extrality. But there is a right and a 
wrong way of abolishing it. To abolish it now would be to pull us 
down to the Chinese level. Would that my Chinese brethren would 
raise the double cry “Abolish extrality. But never till we have a just 
law and a just administration.” 


Four Cardinal Principles for the Development of the 
Chinese Church 


LIU PU-CHI 
(Continued from page 360 in June, 1924, issue). 


ET us turn to the realm of philosophy, and see what was there 
in ancient Chinese thought that may help to enlighten Christian 
theology. One is apt to entertain the idea that the Bible, the 
teaching of Christ, contains truths that had uever before been” 


. revealed. A study of ancient Chinese philosophy, however, at once 


disillusions this false notion.’ Many religious and ethical truths had 
been expounded, which find. echoes in the Gospels and Epistles. Perhaps 
the ethical teachings of Chinese sages of the sixth and following: centuries 
before Christ, breathed a higher note of morality than contemporaneous 
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Hebrew prophets. We cannot enter fully into the question of Chinese 
religious ideas before Christ: to do this would take a whole volume. 
We will just take the religious teachings of one of her ancient philosophers 
by way of illustration; that is Moh-ti. 4 

Moh-ti, or Moh-tse (that is Master Moh) was born about 500 
B.C. shortly after Confucius. He was a great philosopher, logician, 
and political thinker. But his religious teachings by far deserve our 
attention. We will mention a few salient points of his views. 

Moh-ti believed that Heaven is a personality, and has a will. This 
was a great advance compared with the notion that it is part of impersonal 
nature. He compared the Heavenly Will to the wheelwright or carpen- 
ter, who ascertains the correct measurements by means of the compasses 
and ruler. The Heavenly Will likewise has a standard to which people 
must conform in the matter of morality. The Heavenly Will desires 
people to love each other. Universal love thus becomes the main theme 
of Moh-ti’s philosophy. Here is a translated passage from his work: 


*“The sages are people who administer the affairs of the world. They 
find out the spring of all troubles, which is the want of mutual love. The 
thief loves his own family, and not that of other people. Hence he steals 
from other families to enrich his own...... The prince loves his own 
kingdom and not that of other people. Hence he fights other kingdoms 
to benefit his own...... If all people regard other families like their own, 
who will steal?...... If people regard other kingdoms like their own, who 
Wan attack?...... Hence if. the world mutually love, there is peace ; mutually 


hate, there is war.’ 


According to Moh-ti, the man who has universal love “promotes ~ 
everything that will benefit the world; and abolishes everything that will 
harm the world.’’ Such lofty doctrine of universal love surely echoes 
the spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. Mencius ironically remarked 
of him, that “even if by rubbing from the top of his head, to the back 
of his foot, he could benefit the world, he would do it.” This 


.nevertheless, was a high tribute to his magnificent spirit of self-sacrifice. . 


Moh-ti was a pacifist, he vehemently denounced war. Of all the 
evils springing from want of love, war is the greatest. We quote from 
his chapter on “Against War’: 

“Killing a man is an att of unrighteousness, and the crime is worthy 
of capital punishment. Killing ten men is ten times as much unright- 


eousness, and the crime is worthy of ten times as heavy punishment...... 
This everybody knows, and denounces, calling it unrighteousness. Now 


not know that it is wrong; and what is worse, they commend it!...... This 


in his presence. If he is accustomed to black things, one black hike will 
appear white to him. We may say that he cannot distinguish the black from 
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the white...... Now, people know small mistakes to be wrong, yet they do 
not know the great crime of attacking a kingdom. Furthermore, they 
praise it, calling it righteousness. Can we say that they are really able to 
distinguish between righteousness and unrighteousness ?” 


Strictly speaking, Confucianism is not a religion. The attitude 
of Confucius towards the spirits was rather that of an agnostic, in that 
he said practically nothing about them. Moh-ti’s teaching formed a 
direct contrast to this. He maintained the existence of spirits, who 
“reward the good, and chastise the evil.” He said: | 

“The officials who are not pure and just, and the men and women 
whose doings lack propriety, are under the observation of the spirits. 
Likewise are people who go to excess, who rob and steal, who wield 
deadly weapons, poisonous drugs, water and fire,....under the all- 
pervading watch of the spirits.” | 

Other note-worthy points of Moh’ti’s religious views are his 
disbelief in fate, which Confucius explicitly held. Moh-ti strongly 
decried the punctilious ceremonies in connection with death and burial, 
whereas the Confucian followers laid great stress on these things. Moh- 
ti was against music. This together with sculpture, architecture, 
cookery, etc., he denounced as luxury. It can rightly be said that he 
partook of the view: that it is hard for rich people to enter into the 
kingdom of heaven. A study of his philosophy thus reveals many 
things which the divine prophet of Judea,- and the sublime moralist 
of Cathay, possessed in common. And in his speculations concerning 
the deity, he represented an advance on Confucius. In him we have 
one instance of a Chinese religious thinker, who may help to understand 


Christianity better. And it is imperative for the Chinese church to 


bring forth from her treasury gems of old thoughts to enrich Christian 
theology. 

Chinese religions and philosophy yield many elements for veneration 
and assimilation. No less true are some of the things in traditional 
Christianity which have been regarded as incrustations of history, 
hence not essential to Chinese Christianity. We refer to the creeds, 
the episcopacy, the Book of Common Prayer, etc. Not unoften we 
hear one venture to ask: “What place have these things in the Chinese 
Church?” We agree that these things are products of history, yet we 
hold that they have a permanent place in the Chinese church. The 
principle of due regard for the old justly applies to them as to other 
things. Let us see what relation the creeds have with the Chinese church. 

The composition of the creeds extended over a long period, com- 
mencing with the Apostolic Age, and projecting into the 7th or 8th 
century. So they have as great antiquity as any Christian institution. 
They were formulated as antidote against heresies; this was especially 
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true of the Nicene Creed. In the Chinese church as in any church at 
any time, there are tendencies to heretical opinions. The creeds serve 
as a check to extravagances in theological speculations. This is the 
negative value of the creeds. Positively, they present in terse, logical 
order the fundamental doctrines, which the orthodox church teaches, 
and would have her children believe. The fatherhood of God, the in- 
carnation, the atonement, the Holy Spirit, the trinity, the churdh, sin, 
resurrection, and eternal life, these are what we believe; and it is not 
likely that any other important doctrine has been left out from 
the creeds. 

Recently the creeds have been attacked as being the deliberations 
of the ancient divines, and as that which encumbers vigorous faith. 
The assailant says further that reciting the creeds is like parrots who 


speak by rote. It is needless to say that such attacks are very shallow, 


and can be shown to be fallacious. 


. We admit that the creeds were composed from the deliberations of 
ancient divines in famous councils. The ecumenical synods were in- 
strumental in the successive formation of the Nicene Creed; and for 
that reason it deserves our highest regard. It was the ancient Jewish 
rabbis who set the Old Testament canon; and yet we accept their 
authority. It would be most absurd to reject the Biblical canons on 
the ground that they were formed by the ancients, having become too 
old for the twentieth century. Likewise the authority of the creeds 
must not be tampered with. Tithe argument used for cutting out one 
clause from the creed would be the same argument used for leaving 
out one book from the Bible, which is impossible. Hence the creeds, 
the Nicene and the Apostles’ Creeds, have a rightful place in the 
Chinese church. | | 

We also admit that the creed is not perfect, in the sense that no 
human production is perfect. There are some omissions, which at the 
time of the formulaters were not even thought of, for instance social 
doctrines. Yet considering the comprehension of ‘the creeds as they 
stand, they are already sufficient. Least of all, does it limit or encumber 
our faith. Faith is the most vital asset of our spiritual existence, which 
nothing can be thrown in the way of, except internal incapacities. The 
creed is employed to express our faith, and to strengthen it, not to 
suppress it. And what we confess we believe, which does not mean what 
we do not verbally confess we do not believe. We do believe in the 
social doctrines of Christ, and should endeavour to live up to them. Yet 
the fact that they are not expressed in written form, or included in the 
creed, is no fault of the latter; and we are not to discard it for that 
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Our faith is not a tinned article, nor is our reciting the creeds 
parrot-like repetition, a jargon of religious vocabulary. In using them, 
the soul utters her innermost secret in audible voice; even as St. Paul 
says: “With the heart man believeth unto righteousness; and with the 
mouth confession is made unto Salvation.”” Those who oppose using 
the creeds as silly ebullition of words forget that the Lord’s Prayer, 
and sacred hymns, may be similarly used. If the Lord’s prayer may 
not be relinquished for being wrongly used, nor can the creeds. These 
together with religious literature of whatever description, serve as the 
instrument for expressing our religious experience. They are not 
without the handicap of the paltriness of human language, yet their 
present form has been the tersest, and most comprehensive one, that has 
been tried in the crucible of time. 

In conclusion, we want to emphasize again, the importance of the 
Chinese church to give due esteem to the institutions and inheritances 
of the past ages. They are transmitted to us for preservation not 
destruction. Iconoclasm is never constructive; it is the sensible use of 
ancient things that contributes to edification. This we maintain to be a 
great principle for the development of the Chinese church. — 

IV: The spirit of enterprise. Christianity is characterized by 
the spirit of enterprise: the injunction ‘‘Launch out into the deep” is 
ever in the mind of the true followers of Christ. It was through the 
undaunted efforts of her great founder and his disciples, that the Church 
was ever established. It was through the venturesome activities of the 
saints and heroes of the succeeding centuries that she has grown, and 
has been promulgated to the ends of the earth. In China, this spirit 
has manifested itself along various lines ever since the time of Robert 
Morrison. What has been the principle of the past, should continue to 
be so in the days to come. 

In exploring an unbeaten path, the probability of making mistakes 
is beyond doubt. The church has made mistakes in the past, and so 
will the Chinese Church. But she should. not for that reason be 
afraid to venture. The important thing is to make progress despite 
the mistakes, and to make them the stepping-stones. 

The Chinese Church should not be moored to her old landmarks. 
In this she has the advantage over occidental churches. In the countries 
where Christianity has long flourished, traditions are formed, which 
would be hard to break away from. Even in cases where traditions have 
been violated, indelible marks still remain. In China, foreign usages 
have not yet gained such entrenched hold upon the people; and it is 
easy tochange them. Take for instance, the question of denominational 


_ differences. Much of the prejudice and aversion existing in western 


churches is not found here. Hence magnificent results have been 
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achieved in regard to church re-union. The constitution for the coalition 
of the Presbyterian Church, the Congregational Church, and the London 
Missionary Society has been adopted and experimented. They use the 
well-chosen name of the Chinese Christian Church, > 3 Jt OF Be 
Likewise the various forms of the Methodist branch have recently been 
finding a solution, whereby an amalgamation may be achieved. The 
prospects are good for a union of the Lutheran churches, though their 
lines of demarcation are more of national than credal. | 

We would suggest a few lines wherein new enterprises should be 
made. Besides denominational re-union, union undertakings are still 
more urgent. Educational institutions should be participated in by the 
different churches in the same geographical division. In like manner, 
publication societies, philanthropic agencies, and moral reform activities, 
etc., should be the joint efforts of all the churches in the same locality. 
The visit of the Educational Commission in 1922 has given much 
impetus in this direction ; and in some provinces, union educational boards 
are in process of organization. 

The National Christian Conference of 1922 was held under this 
principle, and has resulted in the creation of the National Christian 
Council We advocate that that Council be given 
more power for action, as she can do many things for the welfare of 
Christiandom, which the individual churches carmot do, and which need 
not involve an infringement of the integrity of the individual churches. 

The “China for Christ” movement was inaugurated-a few years 
ago. It sounds ambitious, yet it is the bounden duty of the Christian 
church to do. Until she has pushed to the complete sammiment of that’ 
motto, she has no right to rest. 

The Shen-si Missionary Society of the Episcopal Church, and the 
Home Missionary Society are outcomes of the above-mentioned move- 
ment. The latter is doing splendid work in Yun-nan, and is con- 
templating to extend the work to Hei Lung Kiang. New things like 
_ these should increasingly be taken out from the treasury of the Chinese 
church. Only in so doing, can she realize her own possibilities. 

In regard to church government, discipline, worship, etc. the Chinese 
church should ever hold fast to the principle of enterprise, and putting 
new things to experience. It is miserly just to preserve the faith and 
manners transmitted to them. She owes it to herself and posterity to 
discover new truths, and to initiate new practices., And trusting in the 
guidance of the ever present Holy Spirit, her efforts will be amply 
rewarded. Then, and only then, would the Church become the Chinese 
indigenous Church. 
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“Copec,” England’s New Christian Vision 


J. J. HEEREN 


is OPEC,” or the Conference on Christian Politics, Economics 

and Citizenship, has come and gone. It was a great event. 

Even if one considers the Bishop of Liverpool’s claim that 

this gathering was “the greatest conference of Christians ever 

held in England” an exaggeration, few would deny that the assembly 

marks a new milestone in English Christianity. The effort “to realize 

Christ for this generation” in church, school, home, factory, prison, 

relation of the sexes and international intercourse seems to be a re- 

incarnation of the Middle Ages when the Church and the Churchmen 
dominated the whole of life and not only a small sector. 

One of the most striking features of the Birmingham conference 
was the absence of denominational fences. We missionaries like to think 
that in the church-union movement we are the pioneers: perhaps, we were 
once, but it may well be doubted whether we are now. To see Roman 
Catholics (as individuals and not officially,) the various groups of 
Anglicans, Friends and Unitarians, as well as all other shades of Non- 
Conformists marching in one solid phalanx against a common enemy, 
a slightly varnished pagan civilization, is probably more than has yet 
been seen on the mission field. 

The conference, consisting of 1,500 delegates from 18 different 
countries, was presided over by the Bishop of Manchester as chairman 
and by Dr. A. E. Garvie, President of the National Free Church Council, 
as vice-chairman. The meetings were held in the Wesleyan Central 
Hall, seating 2,000 people and situated in the center of Birmingham. 

“Copec’” was no ordinary gathering. That it was not merely 
another symptom of the “disease of conferences” was abundantly proved 
by the messages, read to.the conference, from King George, the Arah- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Patriarch of Constantinople, the Bishop of 
Cyprus, the Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin, Mr. Asquith and Professor 
Adolph Deismann of Berlin. 

Possibly, “Copec’s” most monumental piece of work are the reports — 
of its twelve commissions... Of these documents the Bishop of 
Winchester predicts that they “will be the text-books for the study of 
the Christian.aspects of our social problems for a long time to come.” 
Any missionary desiring to keep step with the van-guard of Christian 
social thought should not fail to read the findings of the commissions. 

The first report deals with “The Nature of God and His Purpose 
for the ’ »rld” and attempts to lay the foundations for the social gospel 
of our generation. What this means in the “Copec” sense is shown 
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by the following quotation from Volume I. (p. 161), “To regard God, 
as Jesus did, as always and wholly the Father, means not only a 
ruthless rejection of much which passes for Christian thinking, but a 
revolutionary change in our relations with our fellow-creatures. Many 
of the cherished convictions of Christians will not bear examination if 
God is Love. Many of our own prayers with their taint of formalism 
and of self-seeking are plainly not the utterances of a child of God.” 

In Volume II we find the report on “Education.” Although the 
document deals so largely with the English situation that foreigners may 
possibly find it less interesting than the other reports, this book of 230 
pages should be read by every educational missionary in Ghina. Both 
the report and the conference emphasized, among other things :— 


(1) The need of a democratic system of education, a system giving 
every child a chance, for “Christianity can have no sympathy 
with the view that education is only for the specially gifted.” 


(2) The curriculum must be sufficiently varied to train the artist, 

; the scholar, the worker and the saint found in every one of 

us: i.e. we must satisfy the children’s need for beauty, truth, 
usefulness and goodness. 


(3) There must be complete co-operation between school, home 
and ehurch in our efforts to equip the child. 


This report was followed by the one on “The Home,” which deals 
not only with the ordinary life of the home but also with marriage, 
domestic servants, slums, house shortage, low wages and maternity 
benefit. The damning facts found on pages 68-78 of the report, which’ 
brand our civilization as pagan rather than Christian, give real meaning 
to the pivotal sentence, “to make a world fit for children to live in would 
be to make it fit for everyone besides.” It was during the discussion 
of this report that a delegate objected to resolution No. 3, “‘That it is 
fundamental to Christianity to regard every personality as of equal value 
in the sight of God,” and moved to delete the word “equal.’’ After a 
very heated debate the would-be deletor was crushingly defeated. 
Although insignificant in itself, this “flurry” that ““Copec” 
was in no mood to perpetuate class distinctions. 

The fourth commission presented what was sadly the most 
delicate and most difficult problem of all ‘““The Relation of the Sexes.” 
The storm center of the discussion was “birth control” and the outcome 
was the adoption of a resolution “urging the churches to investigate 
questions regarding marriage and parenthood with a view to offering 
guidance to perplexed consciences.”’ 

In Volume V. we find the commission on “Leisure’’ urging the 
securing of “adequate leisure for all workers” and the development of 
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“opportunities for healthy and happy leisure occupation as a real 
responsibility resting on Christians.” The necessities for the execution 
of such a program, according to the report, are libraries, institutes, 
camping grounds, play grounds, community houses for the drama, music 
and the cinema, and restriction of the liquor traffic. 

“The Treatment of Crime” (Volume VI.), both by the commission 
and the conference was on a very high level, and there was an overwhelm- 
ing sentiment in favor of the latest and most humane theories of 
penology which aim at redeeming rather than punishing the criminal 
and which urge the removal of “the social evils which are direct in- 
centives to crime.” In addition to all this, to the astonishment of a 
part of the press, the conference passed with an overwhelming majority 
a resolution, to be sent to the Home Secretary of England, “asking for 
the abolition of the death penalty.” 

The reports on “International Relations” and * Christianity and 
War” are so closely related to each other that they may be treated 
together. “Copec” gave abundant evidence that a profound change 
is coming over the Church, at least in England. When Rev. Henry 
Hogarth, a Wesleyan, tried to defend “beneficent’’ imperialism, ap- 
parently a new species, he met a most determined hostility. “Is the 
beneficient British imperialism in India wrong?” he asked; and the 
audience shouted, “Yes!” “Was the campaign of Lord Kitchener in 
the Soudan wrong?” and again hundreds reiterated their “Yes!!” 
I should not have believed this to be possible in a British audience. 

Although the pacifist position in regard to war did not carry the 
day, the conference went far beyond the writer’s fondest hopes. The 
commission’s report, by no means a moderate document, was amended 
by a resolution, “That all war is contrary to the spirit and teaching of 
Jesus Christ.’”” When some one objected that the Government would 
not look with favor. on an advanced position, Rev. Studdert Kennedy, 
M. C., an Anglican, insisted with prophetic fervor, “Of course, it is 
risky! But we must risk something; we must do the perilous; we must 
de something the state doesn't like!” The high-water mark, however, 
was reached by the declaration of Lord Parmoor, just back from Geneva, 
“I regretted that even during the war our Christian churches did not 
take an attitude in favor of peace. The one idea that we ought to have 
had is Christian truth and Christian principle. I cannot reconcile war 
with either. I believe that the two are wholly and fundamentally in- 
consistent.” 

In some respects, since England is in the vice-like grip of unemploy- 
ment, the report pn “Industry and Property’’ was the most interesting, 
if not the most important. The following are several of the resolutions 
found in what many consider a revolutionary document : 
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“1. The aim of Christians with regard to industry, commerce and 
finance should be the substitution of the pre-dominance of 
the motive of service for the motive of gain.” 

“3. Industry should be so organized that all those engaged in it 
shall have an increasingly effective voice in determining the 
conditions of their work and lives.” 


“5. The evils of unemployment are intolerable to the moral sense. 
The causes must be sought and removed. 


“6. Extremes of wealth and poverty are likewise intolerable. A 
Christian order involves a juster distribution.” 


7. This resolution bases property rights upon the contribution 
made to the “development of personality” and “to the good of 
the community.” “If such rights subserve those purposes they 
deserve the approval of Christians: if not, they should be 
modified or abolished.” 


_ After the whole day had been spent in introducing and discussing 
this report, in the evening I heard Bishop Gore, W. L. Hitchins, a 
Scotch manufacturer, and Hamilton Fyfe, editor of the Daily Herald 
(Socialist) speak in the City Hall on the “Problems of Industry.” 
The outcome of all this discussion on the mind of the writer was that 
no real solution had yet been found; that some of the fundamental 
principles of a solution were becoming clear but that the mechanism for 
applying them had yet to be evolved. While in our international 
relations we can now make use of the League of Nations and of the 
International Court of Justice, we have nothing comparable to these 
to aid’ us in times of industrial warfare. 

The report on “Politics and Citizenship” urges all Christians to 
perform their political duties. The discussions of these subjects dealt 
largely with the definition of the state. Although the commission, 
strange to say, had defined the state in reactionary terms, the conference 
compelled the adoption of a fairly progressive definition. 

In Volume No. XI. the commission on “The Social Function of 
the Church” presents its views as to how “by its life, worship, and 
teaching, the Church can. help to interpret and translate into reality the 
social principles contained in the Gospel of Christ.”’ The discussions 
of the conference at this point concerned themselves mainly: with the 
training of the ministry. Some thought that the prospective ministers 
should study more, others, apparently that they should study less, while 
one man, university-trained and carrying on a special mission among non- 
church goers, said that he thanked God he had never seen the inside of 
a theological college. In the light of some of the preaching he has heard 
since the conference, the writer is tempted to believe that unless the 
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theological schools, whether in the West or in the East, can give the 
Church a ministry with the elements both of an international mind and 
of a social vision they would make a real contribution to Christian 
progress by closing their doors. 

The final report deals with “Historical Illustrations of the Social 
Effects of Christianity” in the Ancient Period, in the Middle Ages and 
in Modern Times. This document is, as it were, a History of the 
Social Gospel and tries to show that the Church has all along endeavored 
to “embody its principles in the social order of the world.”” The book 
was prepared by some of the best minds of England and is pre-eminently 
worth reading. 

On April 12th, the Conference on Christian Politics, Economics 
and Citizenship came to a close, after having appointed a representative 
“continuation committee” and having made provision for a score of 
regional conferences to propagate “Copec’”’ ideas and ideals. The vast 
publicity given the conference by the Birmingham and the London 
dailies and weeklies proves that the Church is by no means dead and 
gives a touch of pathos to the parting message of Dr. Garvie, the grey- 
haired veteran of the Free Churches, “I wish I could be young again to 
see the fulfilment of such great hopes, the realisation of so lofty and 
tich an ideal.” 


The Contribution of Southern Baptists to Christian 
Activity in China 


J. R. SAUNDERS 


many of the religious centers of Christian activity and met 

many missionary leaders. A number of these leaders sought 

opportunity to talk with me about the plans and policies of 
Southern Baptists in China. It seemed to some that we might 
become a hindrance to the unity of God’s people and, instead of making 
a contribution to the work, be a barrier to the progress of the Christian 
army in its onward march. I am writing this article in order that 
our position may be understood and to show how, we may make a real 
contribution to the permanent unity. of the redeemed host seeking to win 
Qhina to Christ. 


OME years ago I made a: tour of China during which I visited 


AN IMPORTANT EXPLANATION. 


Southern Baptists have not, either in any general assembly or 
through any group of influential leaders, ever expressed themselves as 
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being adverse to conferences, fellowship and co-operation with other 
derrominations ; on the contrary they have declared themselves as favoring 
such. Individuals here and there have given the impression that we 
do not favor co-operation and fellowship; but such people are not in 
keeping with the mighty host, numbering over six millions in the South- 
land, who are co-operating in many ways with other Christian bodies 
with whom they come in contact in the homeland and in other sections 
of the world. | | 

Obedience to Christ as Lord and Master as the essential condition 
of true fellowship in any land and with any people permits participation 
in the largest and most useful forms of co-operation and fellowship. 
We recognize that the New Testament makes no provision for a divided 
Christianity. Strife and party spirit arose in early times from error of 
doctrine or bad practice, but was never approved by our Lord or those 
who wrote His Word. The division of His army into separate or 
opposing camps, history shows, was the outcome of heathen philosophies 
and political tendencies entering the churches: these extraneous elements 
gave rise to and perpetuated the divisions. We, with many others in all 
lands and churches, join our prayers with that of our Saviour that we 
may be one even as the Father and the Son are one, that the world may 
believe that the Son was sent by the Father. In sincerity and in truth 
this praver comes from our hearts. 

Our Position in Reference to a Few of the Essentials :-— 

One of the greatest joys of my life in China is the fellowship I 
have with God’s people wherever [ have labored. This fellowship knows 
no denominational barriers and suffers from no man-made handicaps. 
Christian friends often tell me what others think of our position. Some- 
times the criticisms are just; at other times they are due to misunder- 
standing. I want to state briefly our position in a few of the main 
essentials of Christianity in its propagation in this land. 


THE CHURCH. 


The church is an organization composed of regenerated believers 
banded together by the Holy Spirit to do the Father’s will in extending 
the truths and life committed to us by her risen Lord—Jesus Christ the 
head and director. In the New Testament the word “church’’ nearly 
always refers to the local church—the church in a certain city or in an 
individual’s house. It is used a few times as an institution and twice 
as the church including all believers—the ‘“‘church of the first born’’ and 
the “church of the returning Lord.” When the kingdom is delivered 
over to the Father, this church of the returning Lord will include all who 
have or ever will believe in the Lord Jesus Christ as Saviour. 
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The unit of organization in the kingdom is the local church. This 
organization has only one Lord and Master and all who are members 
of this church are equal in their privileges of approach to the Father 
and in freedom to labor for the extension of the kingdom. We are all 
brethren where the indwelling Christ through the Spirit leads us on to 
conquer the forces of the evil one. The churches are autonomous in 
reference to each other, but bondslaves of their Lord and will be one 
with each other when they are one with their common Lord. 


THE LORD'S SUPPER. 


We have so often been misunderstood here, accused of counting 
ourselves better than others and others as unworthy of fellowship with 
us, because we do not invite them to come to the Lord’s communion when > 
we partake of His meal. A number of my fellow workers have felt 
most keenly that we are treating them as inferior in holiness because we 
do not ask them to take the Lord’s supper with us. 

Baptists the world over differ among themselves on this matter 
and even Southern Baptists are not an absolute unity in their practice. 
The great majority, however, maintain that the Lord’s supper was 
established for one purpose, to commemorate the Lord’s death for the 
world’s salvation. It is not a meal of fellowship. Yet in it we do 
have fellowship. But the real purpose of the ordinance was to vividly 
picture the broken body and the blood poured out for man’s redemption. 
Every time it is observed we see afresh the awful sacrifice made for our 
sins and are inspired to enter more fully into the Lord’s suffering and 
to go forth in His spirit of abandonment of self for the salvation of our 
Any thought of the social or purely personal 
fellowship will detract from the deeper meaning of our fellowship with 
Christ in His suffering, hence Christ would have us preserve in its 
purity the original meaning. 

BAPTISM. 


Baptism never saves anyone. It is an outward expression of an 
inward transformation and reveals to the world that we are Christ's 
soldiers for service. Only believers are to be baptised in witness to their 
confession. It is a picture of the Lord’s death and burial and re- 
surrection, and we immerse because we feel that it was the Lord’s wish 
as taught us by His example and command and necessary to picture 
its full meaning. Many Christians are not baptized and many baptized 
are not Christians, yet the ordinance is important because of what it 
teaches and is in keeping with the Lord’s example and command. Only 
those who understand its meaning and wish to carry out its purposes 
should be baptized. 
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FELLOWSHIP AND UNITY. 


Fellowship never depends on outward forms and ceremonials of 
man’s making. Fellowship is deeper and more abiding than these. It 
often comes in spite of all these. We have fellowship and union because 
we are in Christ and Christ is ruling in our hearts. Years ago a 
Lutheran missionary found out that we did not invite others to join 
us around the Lord’s table. He was greatly grieved to learn this and 
I almost lost his friendship and fellowship But we worked together 
during the years and soon found we could have fellowship in Christ in 
spite of what he termed the “barrier” of the Lord’s Supper. Near the 
approach of his departure to be with his Lord, we had most precious 
fellowship. 

Barriers to fellowship and union in Christ are often in misunder- 
standings and prejudice and in our desires to magnify the customs and 
traditions of our fathers. These may have their place still in our 
thinking, but we ought to find our union and fellowship in the life and 
spirit of our common Lord. Christ is not divided and we His children 
should find our union in Him. 


WHAT SHOULD BE OUR POLICIES? 


Can Southern Baptists make any contribution to the building up 
of a united Christianity in China? Must we remain, as many think we 
are, the greatest barrier to this desired goal? I think we can make a 
real contribution to permanent unity in spite of our difficult position. 
‘The awkward position in which we are placed is partly due to our 
own people and partly to others. We hope to add our influence, as the 
Lord guides, to that of others towards the consummation of a united 
Christianity in this the greatest non-Christian nation on earth. 

We may work together along the following lines: 


1. Strict Adherence to the Word of God as our Sole Guide in Faith 
and Practice. 


The revelation of God given to us in His holy word, as men spoke 
being moved by the Holy Spirit, will ever remain the unique and sole 
guide for God’s people in all lands and in all ages. Creeds and pronounce- 
ments may be profitably written at different times and for various 
‘purposes, but these are not necessary as guides and can never supersede 
or lessen the importance of His written Word. Herein we have the 
Father’s message to His family. To discredit its message or attenuate 
its demands means that we are drifting away from the moorings. This 
will carry us farther and farther apart. Simplify Christianity’s message, 
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as the early disciples did, and magnify its life in all our relationships 
individually, socially, economically and otherwise and we shall go forward 
materially towards meeting present problems. 


2. Have but One Master and Guide. 


We are suffering by reason of too many masters and no real teach- 
ers. One of the great curses of mission work is too many leaders and 
not enough of missionaries who are as He who served. Immense 
organizations and schemes are modern and are the outgrowth of our 


-age and have their place in mission work, but they must not crippfe 


or hinder the rule of Christ in the individual soul. We are all for the 
direct leadership of Christ in theory, but oftentimes sadly fail in practice. 
We should ever seek to unite with all of those of any name who give 
Christ completé control in the individual and in every combination of 
workers in this land. As a denomination we stand committed against 
all forms of overhead control and ecclesiastical dictatorship. 

While as a denomination we are committed to this position, yet we 
do not always reach the goal we have set for ourselves. As Christ 
has His way more fully in our lives and is able to reveal more fully 
His purposes in consecrated hearts, we shall more fully illustrate this 
New Testament model given for the churches of all ages. 


3. Be Patient with Each Other and-Wait for Better Days. 


Progress is being made, Let us emphasize the things wherein we 
areone. We are nearer together than we realize. Compare the situation 
twenty-five years ago in the so called Christian lands of the west and 
then note the present situation on the mission field. Comradeship in 
the great battle fields, where we recognize that all who are not against 
us are for us, has done much to reveal unity and oneness of purpose. 
If we do not see alike now, we need not lose hope that we shall in 


days vet to come. 


Love hides a multitude of sins and the Christian life is not easily 
bound by shackles made by men. Give these New Testament essentials 
a large place in our lives and we shall find kindred hearts following 
the Lord with joy and unity everywhere. 


4. Remove the Barriers and give due place to the Perfected Life. 


Christian Union is just as natural in God’s kingdom as love. It is 
not forced or built into the kingdom. If it does not exist in perfection 
and beauty, it is because sin and error and dwarfed living have prevented 
it. It is surely Christ’s desire and the Father’s will. The presence of 
confusion and strife where union and fellowship ought to be, makes one 
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of the darkest blots on Christianity. When the barriers are removed 
and the conditions of faithful and ever loyal discipleship are fully restored, 
no force on earth can keep God’s children apart. Do all we will—and 
we can do much that will help—we can never bring this about ourselves, 
It must come of the Lord and through His Holy Spirit. We have failed 
most keenly because we have not given Him complete rule and been willing 

to lose all things in order that we might find Christ and be found in Him, 
perfected and made ready for the kingdom’s work. 

Southern Baptists certainly cannot claim to have attained in living 
up to these essentials above others, yet we feel that wherein we give 
emphasis to them we shall be adding to the forces that make for unity 
and fellowship in the way, and for the achieving of the purpose our 
J.ord set forth in His last prayer. 


. The Religion of Emperor Wu of Han. (3 xt ##) 


~ 


C. WAIDTLOW 


(Continued from June issue, page 366). 


HE duration of Emperor Wu’s reign (140-86 B. C.) was longer 

T] than any of the other emperors of the Han dynasty, and he is 

in many respects the most important of them all, especially if 
considered from a religious point of view. 

He was made emperor when 16 years old. The Confucianists 
made forthwith an attempt to establish a hall of audience (AM ##), also 
for worship, especially ancestral worship. They were probably dis- 
pleased because the position as ‘God of Heaven’ was occupied by a 
goddess. Possibly they disliked the gods being so numerous in the 
royal palace. One can get an idea as to the number of the gods by 
reading what Sze-ma-ch’ien says in his ‘Imperial Sacrifice’ about it 
during the reign of Kao-tsu, the founder of the dynasty. The Confuci- 
anists wished the ideal man, who, together with heaven and earth, forms 
a trion, to be brought to the front and with him their master, Confucius.* 
Their wishes in some ways coincided with the desire of Emperor Wu, 
because it strengthened his power as emperor. He would like to see 
“a son of heaven” (# -f) as supreme ruler among the gods, while 
he wished to be K -F among all beneath the heaven (HK “F). Still, he 
did not hurry in so important a matter, especially because the Empress 
_ Dowager was unwilling to follow the Confucianists. He permitted the 


*“The doctrines of Confucius and Moh-tse” is a constant phrase in the books 
from the time of the Han dynasty. 
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god-mother to continue as God of Heaven, while he dismissed the red 
god as god of the earth. Under the name of # i he installed the old 
god of heaven in that place. - 

Before dealing with the son of heaven, the most important god of 
Emperor Wu, we wish to say a few words about the god-mother and the 
old god of heaven. A picture of them can be found in Dore “Researches 
into Chinese superstitions” Vol IV fig. 174. The god-mother, who is 
also styled “the western royal mother,” is pictured as a beautiful 
middle-aged woman. She carries a pick or hoe over her shoulder on 
which is slung a basket. In the basket are the medicinal herbs that she 
has dug up in the mountain where she lives. It is mentioned in Shan- 
hai-ching: ( {lj 7 #€) that in the middle of the great desert there is a 
creat mountain. The entrance to it goes through a door of precious 
stones. The sun and moon enter through this door. It is a spirit- 
mountain (# 4lj). Ten female sorcerers (AK) travel up and down 
this mountain to gather medicinal herbs. The most important of these 
sorcerers is called Wu-hsien (Ak faa). According to Shwoa-wen, Wu- 
hsien was in olden times the very first sorcerer. It may be a name of the 
god-mother. We must not be misled by the fact that Emperor Yao 
had a physician by the name of Wu-hsien, or that there might have been 
a statesman by the same name during the Yin dynasty, of whom it is 
said, that he was the originator of the. practice Wu (AR). These at- 
tempts are all for the purpose of making the gods into human beings.— 
The nine remaining Wus (AK) are given beautiful names, i.e., hope 
(HP), truth (Sf), politeness (#%) thanks It reminds one very 
much of a few lines of the Scandinavian mythological poem Fjdélsvins- 
maal where the goddess Menglad (i.e., rejoicing in her trinkets) sits on 
her mountain with nine maids in front of her; these nine maids also 
having beautiful names. 

The old god of heaven is known by the name “great age” (2%) or 
‘star of longevity’ (=~ 32). The old gods are often placed in the 
heavens as stars. The god of longevity is pictured as a small man with 
a big head, having a large forehead. He holds a stick, on which 
is hung a scroll, in his hand. It alludes most likely to the fact that he, 
as the old heaven (KK 3), possesses the heavenly chart (K ##). At 
times he is pictured with a gourd containing medicine. Both he and 
the son of heaven as well as the god-mother are divine physicians. Liu- 
Hsiang, who lived shortly after Emperor Wu, gives an account of these 
physicians. It is quite plain that they are gods, not human beings, 
though Liu-Hsiang describes them as men, a common custom with the 
authors of the Han dynasty. The father is called “father of germina- 
tion” ( #42 ) and it is said of him that he cured by prayer. It is perhaps 
more than coincident that the character for prayer ($$) is composed of 
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Fe «spiritual power—and # great age—, which is the name of this 
god. It is said of the “father of germination,” that all sick people who 
_ came to him returned healed. The cures of the god-mother are still 
more wonderful, and the son (ff #§), is known as a great physician 
up to the present day. There are many points of similarity between 
the god of longevity and Lao-tsi, the founder of Taoism. If Lao-tsi is 
not, as some scholars think, a historical person, it is quite possible that 
the same god is behind both the “star of longevity” and Lao-tsi. 


The son of heaven is the main god of Emperor Wu. In Sze-ma- 
ch’ien’s “Imperial Sacrifice” and in his “Annals of the Emperors” are 
given some almost similar accounts of the time of Emperor Wu. Here 
the family of gods we are dealing with is called: rulers of the gods 
(jt B). In the “Annals of the Emperors” its different members are 
called: K 4; KB and FW fy. In “Imperial Sacrifice” they are 
called: and Wt. FW frcan be translated: the ruler 
of destiny. There might be an allusion to the god-mother in this. 
K #, the great prohibiter, is the father, while the son of heaven is 
called both KR #, the great master, and ~& — the absolute one. 
Before the year 112. B. C. the son is mostly called the great master 
and after that time 4. —. When called —& + which also means “the 
ideal man,” he is given ability that no one else has. He is able to do 
wonderful things—performances that otherwise were done in dreams only 
—such as ascending into the clouds, descending to the bottom of the 
sea; he is immune from the evil effects of fire, etc. The temple where 
these three gods live is called 3¢ ‘&, alluding clearly to the name of the 
father. Sze-ma-ch’ien also mentions the three gods as: ~— — (the 
mother), #4 — (the father) and — —- (the son). In the year 119 
B. C., Emperor Wu made coins of three different values. The most 
valuable was round with the figure of a dragon on it; the next was 


square, with a horse stamped on it, the third was oblong with the figure » 


of a tortoise on it. It is stated that the first corresponds to heaven, 
the second to earth and the third to man. From that we can conclude 
that in the year 119 B. C. the dragon was the god-mother’s most import- 
ant symbol and the heaven is spoken of as round. The father who rules 
the square (Fj ) earth, has the horse-as his chief symbol. The tortoise 
shell is oblong, and that figure is applied to man. As the tortoise is 
master of its two shells, so is man—the ideal man, the son of heaven— 
master of heaven and earth. The tortoise shell was also the most 
common instrument of divination. The tortoise is, therefore, the symbol 
of the son. According to another source the god-mother is the ruler 
of the winds (#, FF), the father is the old heaven iK 3) and the son 
is called “five holy’ (# 3%). The number five indicates the five 
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directions i.e., all over the earth he is the holy man. Later he is called 
% 3, which perhaps could be translated “omnipresent.” 


As early as the year 122 B.C. the son got a more prominent position. 
At a sacrificial service the emperor receives a white deer ( f& or BE)* 
the deer being considered as a special symbol of this god. A piece of 
poetry is composed about its capture and the son is put on the same 
level as heaven and earth. A short time after, it is recorded very 
plainly that he is the most important of the three gods, the two others 
are only his helpers (#). In 113 B.C. Emperor Wu brings the matter 
toa head. The father is dismissed and the son installed as Hou-t’u 
Us 2). He is god of east and south and his chief place of sacrifice 
is in Fen-yin (4p ff). In 112 B.C. the mother is also deposed, and 
the son takes her place as god of heaven and in this capacity is called 
I — the absolute one. His central place of worship is situated on the 
mountain, Kan-ch’iian (47 58). As —& — he is specially god of the 
west and north. The four corners of the earth are now mentioned in the 
following order according to their importance: West, East, North, 
South. As god of the west the son is chiefly heaven’s representative, as 
god of the east (in Fén-yin) he represents the earth, and so the same 
god is in a way the Lord of Heaven, Earth and Man. He has now 
become the absolute one (=e —) in truth, this having been Emperor Wu's 
goal for a long time, though he has not dared realise it befofe. 


The institution of the worship of the son of heaven on Kau-ch’tian 
was very impressive. A strange tripod had been found near the son 
of heaven’s altar in the east (Fén-yin) and it was proclaimed over the 
whole empire that a witch (fg) had seen it down in the ground, even 
before it had been unearthed. The tripod was borne with great 
ceremony to Kan-ch’iian. When it passed the middle mountain ( FP jy), 
suddenly a yellow cloud was seen in the otherwise clear sky. At the same 
time a deer came running by and the emperor shot it himself and used 
it as an offering. When the tripod arrived at Kan-ch¥ian, the cloud 
reappeared but this time it was yellow and white. A light rose out 
of the tripod and formed iself into a dragon; bows and arrows showed 
themselves. before the altar. Some one told Emperor Wu that an old 
emperor, bearing the same name as the god, had received a golden tripod, 
the meaning of which was, that there was one who reigned above heaven, 
earth and all things (#% 9%). In this manner the son of Heaven was 
promoted to be the chief god. The beginning lines of a song of that 
time run thus :-— | 

From the hall to the throne, 
From the sheep to the cow, 


*In other passages it is called Unicorn (8). 
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and the meaning I interpret thus:—From being god of the hall (5g %) 
to being put on the throne as the most important god; from having 
the sheep as his special sacrificial animal, to receiving the cow as an 
offering; this was the triumph of the son of heaven. The place of 
worship 4: m; for the son of heaven was opened on the day when 
winter solstice occurs—the birthday of 4k——- and the emperor worshipped 
personally. In the morning he also worshipped the sun and in the evening 
the moon, just as Sze-ma-ch’ien says the Khan of thd Huns did when 
he worshipped his god of heaven. It can be seen from the Han-shu 
(w% @) that Emperor Wu was strongly influenced in his religion by 
the western states (PG i). We will only mention that the emperor 
wore a kind of embroidered dress, adorned with figures called 
typifying a double axe, half black and half white. Screens were also 
made of silk with the same figures on and they were put behind the 
emperor's throne. These screens are connected with the worship of the 
three “rulers of gods “(ih #%) among which the son of heaven was 
now considered the most important. Sze-ma-ch’ien says: ‘Nobody 
could be seen, but their words could be heard as the words of a man. 
They came as the wind, awe inspiring and dwelt in the inner part of 
the house along the curtain. Sometimes their voice was heard during 
the day, but mostly during the night.”” ‘This system of worship is still 
found in Manchuria although very degenerated, in what is called “the 
jumping for the great god” (i#é JK wit). Dore says in his “Researches 
into Chinese Superstitions” (Vol V p. 546) that “a whole volume might 
be written on this subject,” and that is true. I shall only call 
attention to Dore’s observations p. 546-56 and quote the following: 
“The prayer-formulas are handed down in manuscript from generation 
to generation.” | 

Extracts from the prayer-formulas such as these may be mentioned: 
“Where shall we find the true Sage?” or “The Lord of the Universe is 
neglected.” First choir: “Whence come the Spring, Autumn and 
the four’seasons?” Second choir: ‘“‘Are they not the work of an 
infinite and all powerful spirit?” ‘Who feeds the myriads of beings?” 
Such sayings were already uttered at the time of Emperor Wu. 


(To be Continued. ) 
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In Remembrance 


Dr. Earl R. Berkey 


R. Earl R. Berkey, member of the Methodist Mission, Peking, 
D died at noon, May 26, 1924, in the hospital of the Peking Union 
Medical College from an attack of peritonitis, following an 
Operation for gastric ulcer. Dr. and Mrs. Berkey arrived in 
Peking less than two years ago. During the first year in Peking, Dr. 
Berkey studied in the Union Language School, and directed the work 
of the Dental Department in the Methodist Hospital. For the past year, 
he has devoted full time to the Dental Department and the development 
of the Dental Training School of that institution, until sickness stayed 
his hands. | 
Consecrated to God and the work to which he was sent, his life 
is not measured by length, but the quality ofthe service rendered. His 
friendship, sincere and generous for both Chinese and foreigners, his 
zeal unstinted, his service most efficient,—his death brings an irreparable 
loss to his friends and co-workers. As one of his students expressed 
it: “He spared not himself to bring his best to us.’”’ Dr. Berkey ‘is 
survived by Mrs. Berkey and his seven months’ old daughter Betty, who 
will leave for America on the “Empress of Australia,’ June 16th, from 
Shanghai; and also by his father, mother, three brothers and two sisters, 
who live in America. 


Rev. George D. Thomson 


The Rev. George D. Thomson was born in Canton, China, on 
June 22nd, 1888. At ten years of age he went with his parents to the 
United States. Following his graduation at Manitoba, where he took 
his theological course, he spent several years in the Home Mission field 
in North Dakota. 

In 1909 he came to South China under appointment of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A. He 
was assigned to the Yeung Kong Station of the South China Mission, 
where he laboured assiduously for twelve years. His enthusiasm for 
the work inspired others to greater efforts. -He loved and was dearly 
loved by the Chinese among whom he has hosts who mourn his departure. 
It may truthfully be said that he “burned out his life’ for the cause 
which was his life. 

Two years ago his health became impaired so that it became neces- 
sary for him to leave the field. Since that time he has had the best care 
possible in the hospital at Albuquerque, New Mexico. The cable an- | 
nouncing his death was received on May 25th. 
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Our Book Table 


“BEGINNER’S GRAMMAR OF THE GREEK New TESTAMENT.” By WitittAM Hersey Davis. 
M.A., Th.D.: pp 250; Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1923; 10/6. 

“THE MINISTER AND His GreeK New TestAMENT.” By A. T. Rosertson, M.A., D.D., 
LL.D. pp 139; Hodder & Stoughton, London, 1923; 7/6. 


Professor Davis was a student of Dr. Robertson, who in a note 
commending the first of these books speaks of him as “the most brilliant 
student of Greek” he ever had. The book came into my hands late one 
evening and I found that I was well into the middle of it before I laid it 
down. The next evening I made my way through the rest of the volume. 
It is the only First Book in the Greek New Testament known to me that 
confines its illustrative material to the words and forms of the New 
Testament. And one can see that a beginner is here directly introduced 
to “the greatest of all books.” A little patience in steady application to 
these simple lessons will set one in a comparatively short while on the 
gospel of John in Greek with confidence. And that with no teacher except 
the volume itself; besides, it will lead him on to the fuller treatises. 

If one needs an exhortation to courage in undertaking the first book 
he will find it fn the second. Dr. Robertson has some twenty-six volumes— 
all but one in New Testament interpretation—to his credit. He has brought 
together here out of the rich treasury of his experience of teaching Greek 
to thousands of students a series of bright and stimulating chapters which 
cannot fail to rekindle old fires and carry many preachers back to their 
Westcott and Hort. Under such titles as “Grammar as a means of 
Grace,” “Pictures in Prepositions,’ “Sermons in Greek Tenses,” he appeals 
to preachers to refurbish their tools and to go to work again on “the real 
New Testament.” It was written in Greek and should be studied in 
Greek. “The freshness of the strawberry cannot be preserved in any 
_ extract,” which is to say that there is much that cannot be translated. 

In China we excuse our neglect of Greek by the pressure of the duty 
of mastering the Chinese. But let one read “The Minister and his Greek 
New Testament” and he will surely feel that in order to do his best work 
in Chinese he must go to the original sources, to “the fountain immediately 
where it springeth.” “For the Greek New Testament is still the Torch-bearer 
of Light and Progress for the world” (p. 116.) 

= 


JEREMIAH. GeEorRGE ADAM SmitH. Hodder and Stoughton Ltd., London 10/6 net 
394 pages. 


This book is the Baird Lecture for 1922 enlarged but left in lecture 
form. The author states the purpose of the book in his first lecture, to be 
an attempt to give “an account and estimate of the Prophet Jeremiah, of 
his life and teaching, and of the Book which contains them—but especially 
of the man himself, his personality and his tempers (there were more than 


one), his religious experience and its achievements, with the various high ~ 


styles of their expression; as well as his influence on the subsequent religion 
of his people.” 

The book is the result of years of study and is well up to the high 
standard set by the author in his works on “The Book of the Twelve 
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Prophets” and “The Book of Isaiah.” It is marked by accurate scholarship 
and well-balanced judgment in dealing with questions where there is dispute 
among scholars. It is written in popular style and can be easily read by 
the general reader. It is one of the best interpretations of the Prophet 
Jeremiah by one of the greatest living Old Testament scholars. No one 
interested in Jeremiah can afford to miss it. 


Tue Wicket Gate—G. A. Stuppert Kennepy. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., London. 


This book is like a light shining in and on the twisted questionings in 
the modern man’s mind. The various phrases in the “Lord’s Prayer’ are 
treated separately and their bearing upon these same twisting questions 
brought out. The whole is written in terms of the “man on the street.” 
The writer frankly allows his own hesitancies to appear, thus giving a 
background of sincerity to his attempts to show how cardinal Christian 
truths affect every-day life situations and problems. The book must be 
read to be understood. A brief review cannot give its full significance. 
One impression stands out from the reading, “The Christian life and its 
possibilities are real aug reachable.” Truth does not have to succumb to 
human nature and instincts. Material tasks and goods may be made to serve 
the ends of the spirit. Here are a few quotations by way of illustrating 
the spirit and tone of the book. These should certainly do what the author 
desires—“provoke thought and prayer.” “We are afraid to suffer, we 
do not dare to love and so we never come into touch with reality at all, 
but pass our time in a world of conventional make-believe.” “The ultimate 
reality is the goodness of Jesus.” “The Will of God is His master-passion 
....and is therefore the expression of Love, for He is Love.” “The 
strong have reserved to themselves the blessing of giving without receiving, 
and have heaped upon the poor the curse of receiving without giving.” 
“No doctrine is true which makes Jesus less than God, or makes God less 
than Jesus.” “I believe that a pack of black wolves will tear a white wolf 
to pieces for exactly the same reason, or unreason, that a Protestant hates 
a Catholic, or a Catholic hates a Protestant. Both of them will give reasons 
to justify this animal instinct of hatred.” The author stands well in the 


student world. This book has a message adapted to students. 


Seven Questions 1x Dispute. By WM. Jenntncs Bryan. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. G. $125. 


On the outer cover of this book we read “every chapter in this book 
displays Mr. Bryan’s...... inexorable logic.” Inexorable he certainly is but 
to one reader at least his logic is sadly lacking. In the very crude chart 
which is given in the front of the book a stairway is shown giving the descent 
of the “liberal” theologian from Christianity to Atheism. The first down- 
ward step is marked “Bible not Infallible.” The author’s argument is that 
unless the Bible is “inerrant and infallible” it cannot be inspired, surely a 
dangerous theory to advance seeing that he himself admits, p. 18 “There 
inay have been mistakes in copying and there may have been mistakes in 
translation as shown by revisions but these do not materially change the 
phraseology and do not at all change the vital truths of the Bible.” But 
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the more serious defect of the book is a fundamental one, viz., the 
iailure to grasp the fact that the Holy Scriptures give us the ever 
widening and deepening revelation of God and of His will and purpose 
as man was able to hear it until the full revelation of Himself as 
the Word became Flesh dwelling amongst us. It was the Word Him- 
self who said to his disciples, “Ye have heard that it hath been said 
‘An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’ (Ex. 21:24, Lev. 24:20) 
but J say unto you that ye resist not evil but whosoever shall smite 
thee on thy right cheek turn to him the other also.” These are the words 
of the only infallible and inerrant one and neither Mr. Bryan nor the 
present reviewer will find it easy to live up to its high standard. We who 
are loyally striving to follow the Christ who is “The Way, the Truth and 
the Life” must realise that Truth is a diamond with many facets and not 
one of us but He can claim to have the monopoly of full orbed truth. Let 
us each then be loyal to Christ and more charitable in our judgments of 
each other. | a 


“Tae WINNING OF THE FAR East.” Rev. Sipney L. Guricx. George H. Doran Co. 


Dr. Gulick’s report of conditions as he found them in the Far East 
curing his recent trip as bearer of a message of good will from the 
churches of America to the churches of the Far East, gives a good bird’s 
eye view of the problems confronting world peacemakers. More significant 
than the words written is the spirit shown by this leader who for many 
years has labored to create understanding between races. : 

With those on every hand who seem not undesirous of continued 
and heightened ill will between Japan and America it would be well if the 
Christian, who really takes seriously the example of Christ as an exponent 


of an undivided human family, would seek to find in the Japanese people - 


the nobility which Dr. Gulick through his close contact with that people has 
found. 

In a chapter which recounts the effects of the great earthquake there 
is given an account by an American lady who was herself a sufferer in the 
calamity. She witnessed Japanese mobs in their mad fear and terror 
searching out and killing defenseless Koreans, looting and pillaging like 
beasts, but that was not all that she saw. At the end of the harrowing 
few days she writes, ““My close contact with the many Japanese strangers 
has given‘ me a deeper love for them, and appreciation of real Japanese 
character: their patience, fortitude, generosity, kindness, sympathy; all these 
i saw in abundance.” | 


Tue Etuics oF Optum. By Exren N. La Morte. Century Co. G. $1.75. 


This is a book which should be widely read in China, especially by 
English and American missionaries. Some of the pages make one blush 
for shame at the part Anglo-Saxons have had in drugging the world. It 
also shows that for the most part China and America have been fighting 
against England in this matter for years. In the first chapter the author 
makes it plain that it is not the people of Britain but the “government which 
keeps them in ignorance” that is responsible. 
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In the main the book is a mass of evidence which tends to show that 
there has been no special effort on the part of the commercially interested 
powers actually to prevent the traffic in opium. The book was probably 
prepared in an effort to rouse interest in the Convention of the League of 
Nations which will deal with this matter next November. 


Cuina’s REAL Revoitution. By Paut HutcuHinson. Missionary Education Movement. 
Cloth G. $0.75. Paper G. $0.50. 


His friends in China have been looking forward to the publication 
of this little volume of Paul Hutchinson. They will not be disappointed 
when they read it. It is done in his best style and is one of the most 
fascinating mission study books that we have ever read. He discusses such 
interesting topics as, “A Land of Fermenting Minds,” “China’s New 
Women” and “The Struggle for Faith.” 

The book is well illustrated and the bibliography at the end is most 
excellent. The book will be enjoyed alike by those who know China best 
and by those who know her not at all. 


ANALYTICAL VOCABULARY OF THE New TesTAMENT. By Rev. F. W. Battrr. Third 
edition Revised and enlarged. Size 6%"X4". 513 pages. China Inland Mission. 
2. Postage cxtra. 


This being the third edition of this useful little Dictionary it stands 
in no need of being puffed. Everything that the late author set his hand 
to he did well and there is no more useful book for a missionary beginning 
the study of Chinese than this handy little volume. It contains nothing 
that he does not need to know and when he has learned all that it contains 
he will be well advanced in the study of Chinese. The book is a multunt in 
parvo and a marvel of cheapness. There are many books that a young 
missionary might have; this is one that he must have, even if, to get it, 
he had to imitate a certain man who sold all that he had to get possession of 
a certain treasure. 

J. D. 


CHRISTIAN IDEALS IN INDUsTry. By F. Ernest JoHNsoN. AND Artuur E. Hort. Life 
and Service series, edited by Henry H. Meyers: The Methodist Book Concern. 
N.Y, U.S.A. 1924. Gold 75 cents. By mail 82 cents. 


The book is intensely suggestive throughout. Especially the questions 
found in each chapter are stimulating and vital. Here are a few samples: 
“Do you agree with the employer who thought that he could make more 
money if he were not a Christian?” “A young college student said recently: 
‘I’m for Christianity because I believe it will work in the world to-day. If 
it won’t work, I’m off it.’ Is that a fair statement?’ “To-day we send 
ministers, teachers, and doctors into our mission fields. Why not industrial 
experts and engineers ?” 

It is the right kind of text-book for the use in Church Schools, because 
it will surely induce youths to make this world of ours genuinely Christian. 


Z. K. Z. 
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TALES OF TiRAH AND Lesser Tiset. By Luan A. Starr. Hodder & Stouyhton, 
Ltd. 6/- net. 


Those who read the all too brief accounts of the daring rescue of Miss 
Ellis in the newspapers, will welcome the further news told in such a 
fascinating way by Mrs. Starr in the third part of this volume. 

The forewords by Lord Rawlinson, Commander-in-Chief and Sir John 
Maffey, Frontier Commissioner, add special value to the book. 

Part II, Tales of Lesser Tibet, though not so thrilling as the rescue 
of Miss Ellis, yet are full of side lights on the customs and conditions of 
that little known region. 


Missions AS I Saw Tuem. Mrs. Tuomas Butter. Secley Service and Company, 
London, 6s net, 284 pages. : 


Of the making of books about China there is no end. Many of them 
are not worth the paper used in their printing, and the one under con- 
sideration falls in that class. One wonders what the mood of the author 
was when ope finds stamped on the cover of a book about Missions the 
picture of a Chinese Snake-catcher. Lacking insight and appreciation of 
other races, Mrs. Butler has written a lot of generalizations that tend to 
cbscure rather than illuminate the aspirations and views of those about 
whom she writes. Moreover, she has set down the worst side of Chinese 
life. What would she think if a Chinese were to write an account of 
English life picturjng its seamy side? The book fairly reeks with a 
spirit of “western superiority.” If Missionaries anywhere in the world are 
of this spirit, certainly there is no justification for their work. And that is 
just the point. Mrs. Butler missed the significant element of the Mis- 
sionary program in her interest in the bizarre. If the section on Africa 
is as unreliable as that on China, one must conclude that the book had 
better not heen written. As to literary merit—but why detain the reader? 


Nosre Martyrs or Kent. By the Rev.G Anperson Miter. Published by Morgan & 
Scott, London. Price 3/- net. 80 Pages. 


“No fewer than 64 out of three hundred or mort victims of Popish 
error and victors for Protestant truth, in the Marian persecution, were from 
“The Garden of England.” Nine towns and nineteen villages contributed 
their quota to the heart stirring record of bravery for the sake of convictions. 
The list of Martyrs includes The Lollard Lord Cobbam and closes with the 
still more distinguished name of Archbishop Cranmer of whom J. R. Green 
has written “It was with unerring instinct that the Protestants fixed on the 
martyrdom of Cranmer as the death blow to Roman Catholicism in England.” 
There are touching details of this and other less distinguished martyrdoms 
chiefly gathered from “Fox’s Book of Martyrs.” ‘The profits of the book 
will go to supply a monument in Rochester similar to those that are here 
photographed. 
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Tue KIncpoM AND THE Kinc. By Annie A. SMALL. Christian Student Movement. 


4/— net. Paper cover 2/6. 


A delightfully helpful devotional study of John’s Gospel. A companion 
volume to “The Kingdom and the King” according to Luke by the same 
author. Each short chapter contains one or more striking thoughts, which 
remain to enrich the spiritual life of the student. 

A book which can be taken up in spare moments with the certainty of 
getting some new message or something to inspire to more love and zeal 


for the King. 


* 
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Correspondence 


The Church and the Y.M.C.A. 


To the Editor of . 
The Chinese Recorder. 


DEAR Sir :—I was interested in the 
articles which appeared in the 
RECORDER sometime ago with regard 
to the Church and the Y. M. C. A. 
also in the article by Mr. T. Z. Koo 
on “The Challenge of the Govern- 
ment Schools” which came out in 
the June RECORDER. 

I have not had a great deal of 
experience with the work of the 
Y. M. C. A. but what I have had 
has made me feel that the Y. M. 
C. A. and the Church are not work- 
ing together as they should, con- 
sequently there is great loss to the 
cause for which we are both work- 
ing. No doubt there is fault on 
both sides and no doubt both wish 
to find a remedy. I wish to make a 
criticism which I hope will be ac- 
cepted as written in the friendliest 
of spirits not with the desire to 
condemn the Y. M. C. A. as being 
sinners above all else but as a 
suggestion for the better working 
together of the two organizations. 

I have often felt Y. M. C. A. 
secretaries have assumed that once 
having persuaded people to be Chris- 
tians their responsibility ceases and 
it is up to the Church to see that 
they are made faithful Christians. 


If such be true then a _ heavy 
burden is put on the church workers. 
It is much easier to persuade a 
person to become Christian ‘than 
to keep him faithful after he has 
been enrolled as an inquirer or even 
after he has been baptized. As a 
matter of fact it is really the duty 
of all Christians to help each other 
be faithful. We try to get our 
Christians to bring in their friends 
but we try to do more. If the 
friends brought in backslide we try 
to get the Christians who brought 
them in to win them back. In other 
words we believe that the person 
who converts is the one to help 
keep the converted faithful. Now 
I think it might be assumed that 
those converted through the Y. M. 
C. A. will keep up their interest in 
the Y. and that the Y. will still 
have influence with them. There- 
fore the Y. is the organization to 
help keep them faithful. For this 
reason their responsibility does not 
end with simple conversion. An 
organization of the Christian mem- 
bers of the Y. into a band whose 
work it was to be faithful them- 
selves and to see that those brought 
in by the Y. also be faithful would 
be a great help to the Church. 


Sincerely yours, 
T. L. Srncvarr. 
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Regarding Titles. 
To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—I have read Mr. Hub- 
bard’s article in the April RECoRDER 
with some surprise. Surely with so 
many vital points which entail con- 
troversy a matter on which so much 
is to be said on the other side might 
well have been left out of the con- 
troversial arena. 

It would occur at once to most 
readers of the New Testament that 
Christ’s title of “Chief Shepherd” 
implies under shepherds, even if this 
office were not claimed by New 
Testament writers. 

Though the Church in the past 
has suffered and still continues to 
suffer from clerical arrogance. it 
can hardly be said that the courtesy 
title of Reverend ministers to it. 
Rather like as is St. Paul’s use of 
the expression “saint” it should be 
a stimulus to both pastor and flock 
-to remember how holy is the office 
to which a leader in Christ’s Church 
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has been called, and how reverend 
and holy should such men be in all 
godliness of living. 


Yours faithfully, 
H. S. PHILvIps. 


A Holiday Hint. 


To the Editor of 
The Chinese Recorder. 


Dear Sir:—During a recent visit 
to America we spent some delightful 
days at Prescotts Inn, Soquel, 
California, about three hours run 
in the train from San Francisco. 
Prescotts Inn is better than any Inn 
we ever heard of. It is situated 
in a farm amongst grand trees and 
woods. 

We cannot imagine a more suit- 
able and reasonable holiday resort 
for tired missionaries’ so we pass 
on the news, thinking some of your 
readers may be interested. 


Yours very sincerely, 
A. Warsurton Davipson. 


Puzzled 
(A Letter from a Missionary Son to his Father) 


My Dear FatHer: 


Iam puzzled and I want your advice. You have been many years in 
China and I only came back last year. I was quite unprepared for much 
that I found here even although you have tried to keep me in touch with the 
situation. In particular this controversy between people who are called 
modernist on the one hand and fundamentalist on the other leaves me in 2 
fix. I simply don’t know what is the right thing to do and want your advice. 
Perhaps the best way of getting it is to tell you some of my experiences 
and even to repeat some of the things you already know about my inner life. 
Will you be patient with me while I do this? 

' When I went home twelve years ago it was with the idea of coming 
out to China again. I had accepted Christ as my Saviour and I wished 
to dedicate all my life to Him. At school and college I kept the same ideal 
before me and while studying medicine I did, as you know, quite a little 
active Christian work, not only because I really wanted to do it, but because 
I saw how easy it was, in medical studies, to lose one’s sense of the presence 
and power of Jesus Christ in the world of to-day. I can’t be too thankful 
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that I did this, for I left the hospital, having taken all my work, as keen 
as ever for the Mission field. Other men who started with the same ideals 
lost their faith in whole or part. I don’t see how this can really be due 
to their accepting the evolutionary theory and other scientific positions, for 
1 did so and am as much a Christian as ever. I think the difference lay 
in the fact that they let their studies crowd out Christian work and even 
prayer and Bible study. Anyhow, I know that for me the commonly 
accepted scientific view of the Universe only deepened my sense of the 
mystery of the Divine and the glory of God’s ways with men, I found 
myself at the end of my course, I truly believe, a keener and a stronger and 
a more intellectually awakened follower of our Lord than when I started— 
but I think, if I may say so just to you, my Father, I was also a humbler 
man as I stood before the profound mystery of God and Nature and realised 
how little the wisest of us can know of His ways. 

When I came back to China I very soon found that many people were 
talking as if the whole Christian Church were divided into two opposing 
armies named conservative and liberal or fundamentalist and modernist or 
old and new according to taste. This came as a great shock to me because, 
as you know, I am no theologian, but a simple follower of the Lord. I 
found I had good Christian fellowship with people who had the reputation 
of belonging to both “sides.” I found I could work with any of them in 
the small pieces of work I have tried to do during my language study and 
I have been making a real effort to find out why we should be talking about 
this split in the forces, but I’m still frankly puzzled. Perhaps you can help 
me and tell me if I am wrong. 

I have had two conversations lately which give point to what I am 
saying. “A” came to me and asked me if I would join the Bible Union. 
I read over the statement he showed me and it struck me as being on 
the whole, a clear and helpful statement of Christian truth. But you know 
I’ve always been a bit chary about joining things, even college societies, 
and so I asked him why there should be a special society to emmphasize 
essential Christian truth. This started him talking to me about the terrible 
evils of modernism, the errors of evolution and the danger of throwing over 
the whole Bible if one couldn’t believe every word to. be scientifically and 
historically accurate. I suppose I may be very dense, but I couldn’t see why 
he was so excited. Many of the things he said about modernists applied 
to me, but as you know I am no rationalist. I can’t see why a man cannot 
believe in both Christ and the Darwinian theory, though of course I’d gladly 
give up the latter if I could only hold it by denying my Lord. At the end 
of this talk I found myself sticking up for the modernist point of view, much 
to my own surprise, but I couldn’t help it because “A” seemed to see nothing 
but evil in things which have helped me immensely to a deeper appreciation 
of God’s creation and His work in the world. — : 

Well, almost the next day I happened to be talking to “Z” and he let 
out a most scornful phrase about the Bible Union and all its works. He 
seemed to think any one who believes these things is doing more harm than 
yood by coming to China. He said the modern man could never get hold 
of religion if he had to “swallow all that stuff,” and that I ought to declare 
myself a modernist and fight the conservatives with all my strength. The 
funny thing is that before I realized what was happening I was defending 
them. I told him they really cared about Christ and His salvation, that they 
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were afraid the big things they had experienced of the grace of God could 
never be passed on to another generation if the authority of the Bible were 
questioned, and so forth. When he left I suppose he thought I was a true 
blue fundamentalist. 

Those conversations have left me utterly puzzled. This is my difficulty, 
Christ is not divided. I am not at war in myself. I believe with all my 
heart truths such as are stated, for example, in the Apostle’s Creed. Christ 
is my Saviour and my Friend and for Him alone have I come to China. | 
have found Him in a different way from “A” and I can’t myself see that it 
matters whether the first chapters of Genesis can be proved scientifically 
accurate or not. Their big spiritual lesson stands for all time. I know in 
my own experience that I have “fallen” and need to he lifted up. I can’t 
bring myself to grant the same degree of inspiration to the last chapters of 
Judges or the imprecatory psalms as to St. John’s Gospel. 1 don’t see that 
it matters at all whether one or ten people wrote the book of Isaiah, and so 
forth and so forth. But I am perfectly certain that man needs redemption 
from sin and that it is offered us in the Cross of Christ. I have proved 
repeatedly that the Bible is inspired because God still speaks to me out of 
its pages as from no other book. I am always finding fresh revelations of 
Him in it. 

Must I,-dear Father, decide to be either a modernist or a conservative? 
I don’t see why I should. “A” thinks I’m the former and “Z” the. latter. 
But I am just a plain follower of the undivided Christ and I want to be 
let alone to follow where His Spirit leads and not where “A” or “Z” drives 
me. A man said to me the other day that he was going soon to have a 
vote in his mission on these matters of co-operation and that if he straddled 
he would “bust’’—excuse the phrase. But why are lots of us being forced 
to decide or being labelled if we don’t decide? I know what “A” would 
say. He would tell me the difference is absolutely fundamental and really 
involves the deity of our Lord. I know what “Z” would say. He would 
tell me the other crowd is hopeless to work with. But I don’t believe 
either of them is right. I want to keep my fellowship with both. I can 
pray with both. We are all three brothers in Christ. Do help me to see 
my way through this problem. Do pray for me that I may be loyal to 


~—Christ, to all the truth He has led me to see, to my brothers in both camps 


and to all the hundreds and perhaps thousands who like me seem to. be 
— about the letter “M” and who believe God means us to stay 
there. 
Am~:I wrong in thinking that the hope of unity in the Chinese Churches 
depends on a lot of us staying somewhere near the middle and refusing 
to be rushed into either camp? | 


Your puzzled son, 
“MERLIN”, 


| 
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Progress in Hainan. 
The church in Hainan has made 


good increases in number the past . 


three years. The yeas 1923 has 
been no exception. ‘Lhe net increase 
was nearly twenty per cent of the 
whole number. The work among 
the Miao tribes in the Kachek region 
is progressing remarkably. Over in 
Hai bak, a staunch group ot Chris- 
tians has formed a new center at 
Bak Dong Fo. Near No Liu, the 
village ot Tsioh Oeh has come al- 
most en masse to a belief in the true 
God. Down in far-off Ngai Tsiv, 
the littke church of forty members 
is active. it is located in the vil- 
lage of Rome and is visited but once 
a year by the missionary. When we 
think ot them, we ought, like Paul 
of old, when he first met Roman 
Christians, to thank God and take 
courage. These things appear all 
the more remarkable when we re- 
call that many parts of our field 
are so beset with revolutionaries and 
robbers that ordinary travel is hard 
to carryon, 

Medical work in all the three 
stations is encouraging. In the 
Kachek field a medical assistant has 
travelled with the missionary evan- 
gelist and hundreds have been treat- 
ed, who otherwise would not have 
come to the hospital. The Hoihow 
Hospital cared tor more than four 
hundred maternity cases during the 
year. This is a contrast to the 
fact that a few years ago the Chi- 
nese were afraid to have women 
treated at all by foreign doctors, 
Nodoa and Kachek hospitals show 
a large increase in registration, and 
Hoihow Hospital has been full to 
capacity, as usual. 

When we come to the schools we 
are confronted by the strike prob- 
lem, But this is not a local prob- 


rather small. 
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lem—it is a sign of the times. In 
the Kiungchow Middle School, the 
students walked out just at the close 
of the term and the number com- 
ing back for the spring term is 
ut for several terms 
past, our schools have been in great 
demand, and likely it will not be 
long before the schools are full to 
capacity again. . 

ihe year has seen the completion 
of neat substantial chapels at Lim 
Ko and Nam Jsiam. native 
church has contributed good sums 
for these projects. ‘The nrst native- 
trained pastor was ordained in Lim 
Ko City in January, and his con- 
gregation promised his full support. 
riere is an important milestone in 
the history of tne church in Hainan. 

The internal development of 
Hainan cannot be said to hasten, 
but still we must admit that a little 
is being done all the time. How 
the Kachek missionaries rejoice be- 
cause the auto never fails them! 
Between the City and Hoihow, the 
autos have increased in number so 
that horse carriages may go out of 
business. We are glad to hear that, 
too, for it would save so many 
ponies from ruin. ‘Telephone lines 
are being strung to the east, west, 
and south. A road is being con- 
structed from Kiungchow City east 
to the river. The world, even our 
world, moves. 7 


Peking University Secretary. 


Peking University has secured 
the sefvices of Rev. James H. 
Lewis as Executive Secretary. Mr. 


- Lewis is a son of the late Bishop 


Wilson S. Lewis and tayred China 
extensively as secretary to the late 
Bishop James W. Bashford, after 
whom the central administration 


| building of the new university 
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group will be named. Mr. Lewis’ 
work will be in the United States 
where he will carry responsibifities 
connected with the securing of the 
funds for erection of the buildings 
on the new campus. The first 
units for the theological and the 
women’s department are now near- 
ing completion. Science, arts and 
dormitory buildings are under way 
so that the entire school will be 
moved to the new location next 
year. The buildings and grounds 
when completed will constitute one 
of the most magnificent university 
homes in the world, situated as they 
are within full view of the Summer 
Palace and the Western Hills. 
Tsinghua College is close by. The 
appointment of Mr. Lewis as execu- 
tive secretary,is making possible the 
return to China of both President J. 
Leighton Stuart and Vice-President 
Luce who have been compelled to 
.spend much time recently on the 
other side of the Pacific in the 
interest of the Peking University 
project. 


Missionaries Expelled from 
Mongolia. 


Word has been received that the 

Swedish missionaries have been ex- 
pelled from Urga. The officials now 
in power in Urga are young Mongols 
said to be inspired by Russian Soviet 
sympathies and _ therefore anti- 
Christian. 
Albout two months ago all the 
missionaries’ books and correspon- 
dence were seized and confiscated. 
Among the books were 3,000 copies 
of the Gospels belonging to the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
Now comes the news that the mis- 
sionaries themselves have been com- 
pelled to Itave. 

Missionary work among the 
Mongols has always been enor- 
mously difficult and only in very 


recent years have there been signs 
of response from the people to the 


‘Christian Message. It is therefore 


greatly regretted that the work in 
Urga has thus been interrupted. 


Tagore’s Message. 


The visit of Dr. Rabindranath 
Tagore to China during the month 
of May called forth such a welcome 
as has been given to few visitors 
in recent years. The honored guest 
made the usual “swing around” 
from Shanghai to Tientsin and 
Peking and back by way of Han- 
kow, stopping for addresses in 
several cities. He was the guest 
of various student, civic and social 
groups. Everywhere his message 
centered about the appeal to the 
spiritual values of life. Speaking 
to the Japanese students in Tung- 


- Wen College, Shanghai, Dr. Tagore 


urged them to abandon that oriental 
false pride which kept them from 
accepting that best which other 
races might offer. Then he ex- 
claimed, “I hope there are dreamers 
here. The dreamer and the worker 
must go hand in hand.” Material 
values were contrasted with the 
eternal spiritual values of life, and 
the students were urged to rise 
above the materialism of the life 
about them. 

A most unusual meeting took 
place in Peking on May 19th. Dr. 
Tagore as his farewell message gave 
an address on religion, for a full 
hour, in which he claimed that 
what he knew of religion and the 
reason he believed in a Supreme 
Spirit of love was not derived from 
argument but from personal ex- 
perience. He was followed by two 
other Indian scholars who dwelt on 
other phases of spiritual truth. The 
audience of one thousand persons 
of many nationalities and creeds 
listened with deep respect and in- 
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terest. They filled the auditorium 
of the largest theatre in Peking, 
cheerfully lent for the occasion by 
the management. The Committee 
of arrangements, under whose au- 
spices Dr.. Tagore spoke, was com- 
posed of some thirty persons from 
nine religions and six Associations 
of moral and spiritual ideals. This 
Committee is of one department of 
the International Institute of China, 
and Dr. Gilbert Reid was chosen 
as chairman and presided at the 
meeting. By this unique gathering 
the spiritual training of the soul 
was placed first. 

The poet-philosopker summarized 
his philosophy as follows: “You 
may analyse the rose like the 
scientist—analyse its perfume, and 
color and shape, but this does not 
explain how it is that the rose makes 
an appeal to your soul and makes 
you love it. To-day we are always 
analysing, and we allow material 
things, the fret of life, to crowd 
out the appeal of the beauty hid 
away beneath all forms visible to 
the eye.” 


Jottings. 


The World’s Christian Students’ 
Federation will meet in London 
from August 7 to August 21. 
China will be represented by Dr. 
Y. Y. Tsu, Mr. T. Z. Koo and Miss 
Yang Shih-tsen. 

China received G. $1,354,942 to- 
wards medical education from the 
Rockefeller Foundation in 1923, 
according to an advance copy of the 
annual report which has been pre- 
pared by the President, Dr. George 
A. Vincent. 

Marshal Chang Tso-lin has in- 
vited Messrs. James Yen and Daniel 
Fu, of the National Committee of 
Y. M. C. A. in China, to visit 
Mukden to teach the men of his 
army the 1,000 commonest Chinese 
characters as taught by the Popular 
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Education Movement, of which Mr. 
Yen is the founder and organizer. 

Rev. Geo. T. B. Davis, Secretary 
of the Pocket Testament League, 
has spent the winter and spring in 
and about Peking, working with the 
students and the soldiers. During 
the week following Easter the troops 
in General Feng’s camps were en- 
listed by the thousands for personal 
daily Bible Study. On one day 
New Testaments were distributed 
to four thousand soldters who signed 
the covenant.of the Pocket Testa- 
ment League. 

General Yang Sen, who has 
recently made a substantial con- 
tribution to the National Roads 
Construction Association, is urging 
the building of a street car line 
through the city of Chengtu and 
around it on the broad city wall. 
The streets are to be widened. No 
night soil is to be carried on the 
streets after an early hour each day. 


Chinese Become Catholic Prelates. 


Just prior to the opening of the 
Catholic General Council of China 
at Siccawei in May two members 
of the Chinese Roman Catholic 
clergy were raised by authority 
from Rome to the dignity of Pre- 
fects Apostolic. One was Father 
Odoric Cheng, 51 years of age and 
a member of the Franciscan order 
for 30 years. He has been for 
some time professor in the Central 
Seminary of Kiangchowfu, Hupeh. 
The other was Father Melchior 
Sun, 55 years of age and a Vincen- 

n Father for 27 years. Monsig- 
nor Cheng is assigned to the portion 
of Hupeh, south and southeast of 


. the Yangtze river, while Monsignor 


Sun will take charge of Catholic 
activities in Chihli province east of 
Paotingfu. The Catholics in China 
claim 2,208,000 converts and an 


| ordained Chinese clergy of 1,701. 
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Scholarships for Medical Students. 


The Council on Health Education 
is offering to each of the following 
medical schools a scholarship ot 
$100 Mex. to be used during the 
school year 1924-25. 

Moukden Medical College, Mouk- 
den. 

Peking Union Medical College, 
Peking. 

Shantung Christian University, 
Tsinanfu, 

St. Johns University, Shanghai. 

Hangchow Hospital and Medical 
Training College, Hangchow. 

Kung Yee Medical College, Can- 
ton. 

West China Union University, 
Chengtu. 

The scholarship is to be awarded 
to a student entering the Freshman 
Class of the medical school. <A 
competitive examination will be 
held and the applicant making tie 
best average grade will be awarded 
the scholarship. Any student wish- 
ing to try for one of these scholar- 
ships should write to the Dean of 
the school in which he hopes to 
study medicine. 

Kidnapped Missionaries. 

Much interest has been evidenced 
in the capture by bandits of a group 
of missionaries in South China. 
The reports which have come 
through the daily papers have been 
somewhat garbled. The following 
is an official statement given out 
near the end of May by the South 
China Alliance Mission. 


“Three of our South Alliance — 


missionaries, Revs. Jaffray, Carne, 
and Miller, with one Baptist mis- 
sionary, Rev. Rex Ray, forming a 
rescue party with a view to bringing 
our besieged missionaries at Kweilin 
and Pingloh down to Wuchow, were 
attacked by an organized gang of 
bandits four days up the Fu River. 
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They were robbed and all four, to- 
gether with several Chinese brethren, 
taken to the mountains and held in 
the robbers’ dens. Messrs. Jaffray 
and Miller were released after five 
days, commissioned by the robber 
chief to obtain ransom money for 
the other two, Messrs. Carne and 
Ray, who are still held captive, 
Negotiations for those still in 
captivity are under way. The 
British and American Consuls, to- 
gether with the Chinese authorities, 
have the matter in hand and are 
doing their utmost.” 

A later newspaper report says 
that Mr. Ray (Southern Baptist) 
has been released but that his col- 
league is still in captivity. Reports 
have likewise been received of the 
safety of most of the missionaries 
who were in Kweilin. Rev. J. R. 
Cunningham was killed by a stray 
bullet. 


Religious Education at Kuling. 


The success of the first Summer 
School of Religious Education at 
Kuling last year has aroused much 
interest in the plans for a develop- 
ment of the institution this year. 
The school will be in session through 
the week July 14-19, at the new 
auditorium. Leaders and committee 
members will hold a preliminary 
retreat July 13. Courses and pro- 


. fessors are announced as follows: 


Adolescent Psychology, Prof. E. L. 
Terman, Yenching University ; Tea- 
cher Training, Dr. E. W. Wallace, 
China Christian Educational As- 
sociation; Bible Study, Mr. Arthur 
Rugh, National Committee Y. M. 
C. A.; Christian Literature, Rev. 
Lew, Yenching Theological 
Seminary; Local Church Program, 
Rev. Sid Anderson, Moore Me- 
morial Church, Shanghai. The 
devotional hours daily will be led 
by Bishop Roots. 
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All courses are to be in English, 
and are open to Chinese and west- 
erners alike. The registration fee is 
$2.00 for any one course or $3.00 
for a full schedule. The school 
assumes no responsibility for en- 
tertainment of pupils, either room 
or board. Those planning to attend 
the School should notify, as early 
_as possible, the registrar, Rev. S. J. 
Harrison, Lot 495, Kuling. 
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Mokanshan Convention. 


July 17-22 will be convention 
week in Mokanshan. The leader 
will be Rev. Harris E. Kirk who 
comes to China to lead in several 
of the Summer Conferences. Es- 
pecial attention is called to the 
unusually early date of the con- 
vention at Mokanshan, 


The World Field 


Christian Life and Work.—There 
will be “held in August, 1925, in 
Stockholm, a conference represen- 
tative of all communions of the 
Church of Christ, in view of the 
need of the world for that peace 
which comes from righteousness and 
truth. This is in accordance with 
resolutions determined upon at a 
gathering in Geneva in 1920, at 
which were present representatives 
of many denominations from many 
countries. 

The purpose of the Conference 
is not primarily to promote the 
reunion of Christendom, though 
such co-operation as is proposed 
will undoubtedly help to this end. 
It does not intend to deal with 
questions of Faith and Order. The 
purpose is rather to concentrate the 
thought of Christendom on the mind 
of Christ as revealed in the Gospels 
towards those great social, in- 
dustrial and international questions 
which are so acutely urgent in our 
civilization. Believing that only in 
Christ’s way of life can the world 
find healing and rest, we desire to 
discover how best His message may 
be applied to those problems with 
which every nation has been con- 
fronted. The need for making some 
such concerted endeavor to learn 
afresh the mind of Ohrist cannot be 


exaggerated. The nations are yearn- 
ing for purer politics. Industrial 
unrest is producing chaos and con- 
fusion. The basic motives of 
citizenship need strong Treinforce- 
ment. In international affairs, men 
are seeking anxiously for permanent 
peace and deeper fellowship. We 
believe that the message and teach- 
ing of Jesus Christ afford the only 
solution. To set ourselves to dis- 
cover His will,- and under the 
guidance of His spirit to find wise 
ways of applying His teaching, 
would seem to be the paramount 
task -of the Church. 

The Universal Christian Con- 
ference on Life and Work is to be 
distinguished from the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order, which 
concerns itself with matters of 
doctrine and ecclesiastical orders as 
related to possible organic union of 
the different denominations. This 
Conference is not to deal with these 
questions, nor to discuss questions 
of theology and church organization 
about which there are differences 
of opinion in the different branches 


‘ of the Church. The realization of 


the ideal of the Faith and Order 
movement must be comparatively 
remote, whereas, the Christian com- 
‘unions can without difficulty unite 
here and now in the application of 
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Christian ethics and the spirit of 
Christ to problems of the present 
day. 

The aim differs from all self- 
constituted and voluntary move- 
ments of Christian people, such as 
missionary, educational and social 
service movements. A good illus- 
tration would be to say that it will 
be to the whole life and work of 
the Church substantially what the 
World Conference at Edinburgh 
was for foreign missions, with the 
important difference that the present 
Conference will be composed of 
officially appointed representatives 
of the Christian communions instead 
of delegates appointed by mission- 
ary boards. Its purpose will be to 
consider the practical work of the 
Church both at home and abroad, 
but without authority to raise or 
administer money or to deal with 
questions of faith and order, or to 
take any action whatever that would 
be binding upon communions with- 
out their explicit consent. The 
delegates to the conference will all 
be appointed by their respective 
communions, but the _ resolutions 


passed by the Conference do not 


commit any Christian communion 
before being endorsed by the com- 
munion. 

The Executive Committee who 
are making the preparation for the 
Universal Christian Conference on 
Life and- Work, desire to commend 
it to the prayers of their fellow 
Christians of every race and country. 
They ask them to pray, now and 
continually : 


For the coming of a fuller unity of 
spirit and action in the entire Church 
of Christ throughout the world; 


For a readiness on the part of all 
Christians to make new ventures of 
faith and to take more seriously the 
implications of the Gospel; 

For the deepening and broadening of 
love among all Christ’s followers 
towards all men; 


For the elimination of all passion and 
prejudice, and the growth of peace 
and brotherhood; 


For clearer vision of the will of God 
and of the work of Christ in this 
day; 

For all that may further the coming 
of His Rule on earth. 


Presbyterian Mission Receipts.— 
Final tabulation of the receipts for 
home and foreign missions in the 
Presbyterian church during the 
financial year that has just closed 
show that all previous records for 
income have been broken. This 
achievement is of particular signi- 
ficance in the case of the board of 
foreign missions. Entering the 
year with an accumulated deficit 
of $657,000, and total responsibilities 
of $4,807,000, the board felt com- 
pelled, some months ago, to order 
a reduction of working budgets on 
the fields by twenty per cent. In 
the closing weeks of the financial 
year, however, the Presbyterians 
rallied to their benevolent causes 
with such vigor that the regular 
budget of the foreign board was 
entirely met and the debt reduced 
to approximately $25,000. It is 
now certain that this remaining 
deficit will be wiped out. The in- 
come of all the Presbyterian mis- 
sion boards showed an increase of 
$1,016,808 over that of last year. 


The Opium Situation—A mis- 
sionary itinerant in Szechuen reports 
his surprise at finding fields of 
growing opium on the plain in re- 
gions where heretofore it had been 
confined to out-of-the way hilly 
places. This was in the region near 
the home of the ex-civil governor, 
who last autumn in response to a 
missionary petition issued a pro- 
clamation against its growth and 
sale. A little further on he found 
many hill-sides ablaze with poppy 
bloom. The official tax fixed on it 
was $1.50 per 1,000 poppy stalks. 
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A military agent with 400 men had- 


just called to collect it for the official. 
He told the people in a harangue in 
the market square that he and his 
men intended living on the district 
until the farmers paid this tax; 
hence it would pay them to meet 
it as soon as possible! 

In the face of these discouraging 
conditions which are typical of 
most of China we rejoice to learn 
of the determination with which the 
people of India are undertaking to 
free their land from the opium 
curse. The “All India Society for 
the Suppression of the Opium 
Traffic” has been formed with a 
membership said to include re- 
presentatives of the Hindu, Moham- 
medan and Christian sections of 
the people. The English Society of 
Friends has issued a minute of 
sympathetic approval. “We trust 
that this new evidence of the deter- 
mination of the people of India to 
root out the opium habit in all its 
forms will stimulate effort in this 
country to bring pressure to bear 
on the Indian Government: first, to 
make effective the restriction of the 


sale of opium to purely medicinal | 


‘purposes; secondly, to abandon the 
production of opium fer export and 
revenue purposes. We hope that 
all proposals made by Provincial 
Legislatures to these ends will re- 
ceive the support of the Government 
of India. We trust that the British 
and Indian Governments will also 
support the strongest restrictions of 
the opium and drug traffic that may 
be proposed at the League of Nations 
Opium Conferences called for next 
November. In the meantime we 
urge our own members to do all 
they can to make known the facts, 
and to co-operate with other organi- 
zations concerned in this matter. 
It is important- to remember that 
the people of this country have still 
responsibility for the act of the 
Government of India.” 
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Yokohama Nine Months After 
the Earthquake—At 11 a.m. on 
September Ist 1923, Yokohama, a. 
city of 450,000 souls and one of the 
chief maritime ports of Japan, was 
destroyed by earthquake. Scarcely 
a house was left standing. The 
number of lives lost cannot be 
accurately stated but it was large. 
Among them were judges and men 
of high standing in the professions. 
As the midday meal was being pre- 
pared in most houses, there were 


fires. When it is remembered that 


Japanese houses are largely built of 
wood, and that with the earthquake 
there came a wild wind fierce as a 
typhoon, it will be seen that a vast 
conflagration was inevitable. For 
many days the destroyed city lay 
under a pall of smoke, and at night 
this glowed red for beneath it con- 
tinued a smoldering fire. 

Returning to China by S. S. 
“Empress of Australia” we lay in 
Yokohama Harbour for some hours 
of May 28th, and I had an opport- 
unity of visiting the city. Vast 
numbers of small wooden houses 
with corrugated iron roofs have 
sprung up, but in the streets were 
very few people, and whereas for- 
merly rickshaws in great numbers 
were running in all directions now 
scarcely any were to be seen. The 
merchants of Yokohama are strug- 
gling with adversity. They lost 
their all in the earthquake and fire 
and have to carry on with capital 
borrowed at high interest; and 
Foreign Exchange is against them. 
Still they are making a brave fight, 
and the export trade is considerable. 
Later on the Government may take 
in hand the reconstruction of the 
city, but inasmuch as there was a 


‘second severe earthquake in January 


1924, they are waiting to assure 
themselves that the period of dis- 
turbance is for the time at an end 
before commencing reconstruction. 


. When reconstruction is taken in 
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hand it is said that Yokohama will 
be built on its former lines, though 
with more park space, while Tokio, 
a neighbouring city and the capital 
will be laid out on lines similar to 
Paris. The palace and imperial 
buildings will be in the centre, and 
roads 210 ft. in width will radiate 
out to the circumference.. 

As we landed from the ship we 
noticed that the wharf is still in 
a partially ruined condition. As we 
stepped into the main street we 
noticed a restaurant with the laconic 
notice on its signboard: THE QUAKE 
EATS AND DRINKS. 

Proceeding along the street we 
noticed that such firms as_ the 
Chartered Bank of India, Australia 
and China, Messrs. Jardine, Mathe- 
son and Co.; as well as the Im- 
perial Japanese Post Office were 
all carrying on business as usual, 
in wooden buildings. The fine 
building of the Yokohama Specie 
Bank still stands, a gaunt skeleton. 
The building was supposed to be 
fireproof, and with the exception of 
the cupola probably was so. The 
fire found its way through the cupola 
and gutted the whole place. The 
American Red Cross has its hand 
ready to every good work, and 
sent large quantities of timber to 
the Japanese Government for relief 
of the distressed. The Government 
gave 7,000 cubic feet of this to 


Ferris Seminary. <A tent used for 
Y. W. C. A. and Committee work 
was the direct gift of the Red 
Cross. The ground was bare but 
the girls themselves brought and 
planted flowers and shrubs. Before 
the earthquake there were some 700 
girls inthe school. It was estimated 
that 250 might return; but although 
there was much scattering after the 
great catastrophe, over 480 girls 
registered, all but ten paying full 
fees. We went through the school 
and saw the girls on their drill 
ground ; a happier, healthier, keener, 
more intelligent group of girls it 
would not be easy to find. Sixty- 
eight have decided for Christ and 
have been baptized—roughly about 
one to six of the whole. 

As we returned to our ship we 
passed the S. S. “Korea Maru.” 
A well known Japanese student and 
teacher was leaving for further 
study in America. Large crowds 
had gathered to wish him bon voy- 
age. Coloured paper streamers were 
thrown out by those on board and 
held at the other end by men on 
the wharf. All were happy, some 
were singing. We passed under 
the streamers as under a rainbow 
and rejoiced that in spite of earth- 
quake and hard times the people of 
Yokohama are still confident and 
glad at heart. 

C. G. SPARHAM. 


Notes on Contributors 


Joun Stuart Burcess, M.A., ‘has been in China approximately 15 
years. He is the secretary of the. Peking Y. M. C. A., and is head of 
the Department of Sociology in the Peking University. Mr. Burgess is 
particularly interested in student work and has been prominent in social 


service programs in Peking. 


Rev. Percy J. Smiru, F.R.-G.S., 


Mission in Shansi, North China. 


is a member of the English Baptist. 
He has been in China nearly twenty 


years, engaged principally i in city and country evangelistic and school work. 
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Rev. G. G. WarrEN has been about 38 years in China engaged in general 
missionary work. He has had considerable experience in a number of 
mission centres especially as chairman and general superintendent of the 
Hunan district of the Wesleyan Methodist Mission. | 


Rev. Liu Pu-cut, B.A., is a member of the Chung Hua Sheng Sai 
Hui. He is a graduate of St. John’s University, Shanghai, University of 
Pennsylvania and the P. E. Divinity School, Philadelphia. He is a Professor 
in the Union Theological School, Foochow. | 


Rev. Joun J. Heeren, B.D., M.A., Ph.D., came to China in 1911. He 
is a member of the American Presbyterian Mission (North), and is con- 
nected with the Shantung Christian University, teaching History and 
Economics. 


Rev. Jozet RoscozE SaunpeErS, ThD., has been in China 22 years and 
is a member of the Southern Baptist Mission. He spent 14 years in Yinglok 
doing evangelistic and educational work, and the last eight years in Canton 
teaching theology and translating the New Testament into the Hakka 
wory He also helped Dr. Mullins in translating his new book of Theology 
into nese. 


Rev. Peter CHRISTIAN BruuN WAIDTLOW is a member of the Danish 


Lutheran Mission. 


He has been in China 28 years engaged in evangelistic 


work. 
Personals 
BIRTHS. 17th, from Canada, Rev. and Mrs. 
APRIL: G. W. Gibb, C.I.M. 


25th, at The Victoria Nursing Home, 
Shanghai, to Mr. and Mrs. L. Newton 
Hayes, a son—Francis Newton. 


May: 

30th, at Ashtabula, Ohio, U.S.A., to 
Mr. and Mrs. M. Gardner Tewksbury, 
a daughter. 


DEATHS. 
APRIL: 
29th, at Ventnor, N.J., U.S.A., Mr. 
F. H. Neale, C.I.M. 


May: | 
4th, at Shanghai, China, Mrs. L. 
Newton Hayes. (See June issue.) 

22nd, at U.S.A., Mr. Gust Palmberg, 
S.A.M. 

ARRIVALS. 

MARCH: 

U.S.A., Miss Margaret Mack, 


APRIL: 


12th, from Sweden, Miss Zenker, Miss 


Ribbing, (all new), S.K.M. 


22nd, from Finland, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ofampera, F.M.S. 

25th, from U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. 
Albertson and two children, M.C.C., Mr. 
and Mrs. Reinhard and one child, from 
England, Mr. Whitewright, B.M.S. 


May: 

8th, from England, Mr. and Mrs. R. E. 
Jones and two children, Miss Pronten, 
(new), C.M.M.L. 

12th, from Germany, Mr. and Mrs. 
H. Becker, Liebenzell. 

17th. from Sweden, Mr. K. O. J. 
Sandeen, Mr. G. E. Bergman, Mr. K. A. 
F. Anderson, (all new), Swed. A.M. 

22nd, from U.S.A., Rev. H. W. Luce, 
P.N. 


JUNE: 
2nd, from Britain, Rev. and Mrs. C. G. 


| Sparham, L.M.S. 


OEPARTURES. 
MARCH: 
Ist, for Canada, Miss Olive Mackay, 
WwW. C A. 
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29th, for U.S.A., Miss Helen Scott, 
CA. 


APRIL: 
aa for U.S.A., Miss K. L. Schaeffer, 


9th, for U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 
Perry and one child, Mrs. W. Clifton 
Dodd, P.N. 

12th, for England, Miss Rutherford, 
U.F.S., for Sweden, Miss Petterson, 
S.M.F. | 

13th, for U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. H. 


" White and one child, P.S. 


15th, for Britain, Rev. and Mrs. A. G. 
Bryson and one child, L.M.S., Rev. and 
Mrs. A. T. Polhill and two children, 
C.1.M., for New Zealand, Rev. and Mrs. 
W. R. Malcolm and one child, C.I.M. 

16th, for England, Com. Stevens and 
wife and two children, S.A. 

20th, for U.S.A., Rev. and Mrs. M. B. 
Birrel, C.&M.A. 

21st, for US.A., Mrs. V. P. Deale 
and two children, Church of Nazarene: 
Rev. and Mrs. A. Richards, Nat. Holi- 
ness Missions, Mr. and Mrs. Boehr and 
two children, Miss Fast, M.G.C., Miss 
Bishop, A.C.M., for Britain, Rev. and 
Mrs. John Bell, B.M.S. Miss Lucy Harris, 
F.F.M.A., for Canada, Mrs. Hunter 
Corbett, P.N. 

24th, for England, Rev. W. Richardson, 
Miss A. M. Simpson, Miss E. S. Twizell, 
Miss H. M. Duncan, C.I.M., for Sweden, 
Miss Frederickson, S.B.M., for U.S.A., 
Mr. and Mrs. C. R. Kellogg, and two 
children, Dr. and Mrs. F. R. McDonald, 
and two children, M. E. 

25th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. H. C. 
Steinheimer and two children, M. E. 
Mr. and Mrs. Heininger and two child- 
ren, M.E.F.B. 

26th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. C. W. 
Douglass, -Miss M. E. Cogdal, P.N., for 
Australia, Rev. and Mrs. S. Eaton, Miss 
E. Poppins, C.I.M. 

29th, for U.S.A., Rev. G. W. Marshall 
and one child, P.N., Mr. and Mrs. 
F. R. Brown, and two children, M. E. 
Dr. Bliss, Miss Burr, Dr. Kennedy, 
A.B.C.F.M., for Canada, Miss Massey, 
Miss Barnett, M.C.C., for Finland, Miss 
Lampen, F.M.S., for Norway, Miss 
Casperson, N.M.S., for Britain, Mrs. 
P. I. Smith, and one child, B.M.S. 

30th, for England, Rev. and Mrs. W. 
F. H. Briscoe, C.I.M., for Germany, 
Rev. and Mrs. O. Hollenweger and three 
children, Mrs. H. O. Riedel and four 
children, Miss E. Kuhs, L. 


[July, 1924 


May: 

7th, for U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. Watson 
and five children, Mrs. Munger, A.B. 
C.F.M. | 
_ 8th, for U.S.A., Miss Darrow, A.B. 
C.F.M., for Canada, Mrs. Crutcher and 
five children, Mr. and Mrs. Small and 
four children, M.C.C. 

10th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. B. M. 
Flory and two children, Miss Flory, Mrs, 
Pollock, C.B.M., Mr. and Mrs. Konsterlie, 
L.Bd.M., Miss Bjork, P.G., Mr. and Mrs. 
Newman and two children, Miss A. M. 
Jones and one child, P.N., for Canada, 
Mr. and Mrs. Bayne and three children, 
M.C.C, 

lith, for U.S.A., Rev. F. C. Carter 
and wife and one child, Miss Francis 
Carter, C.&M.A., Miss E. F. Cooper, 
Methodist Episcopal, Miss J. H. Ruscup, 
for Canada, Mr. and Mrs. J. Graham 
and one child, for England, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. J. Coulthard, all C.I.M. 

12th, for America, Miss Bessie Coombs, 
M. E. S. 

13th, for Britain, Miss W. F. Cropley, 
B.M.S 


16th, for Sweden, Mr. and Mrs. C. O. A. 
Spira and two children, Swed. A.M. 

19th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. C. B. 
Rape and four children, M.E.F.B. 

‘20th, for New Zealand, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. R. Richardson and four children. 
C.I.M. 

Z2lst, for U.S.A., Dr. and Mrs. C. E. 
Buswell and one child, P.N. 

27th, for England, Rev. and Mrs. A. K. 
Macpherson and two children, C.I.M. 

3lst, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. E. H. 
Clayton and four children, Mr. and Mrs. 
L. A. Lovegren and three children, A.B. 
F.M.S., Mr. and Mrs. B. W. Smith, and 
two children, Y. M. C. A. 


JUNE: 

Ist, for England, Rev. and Mrs. A. 
Gracie, Mr. and Mrs. G. F. Row, C.I.M. 

5th, for England, Mr. and Mrs. A. C. 
Hvidsteen and one child, Nor. A.M. 

6th, for U.S.A., Miss Rachel Brooks, 
A. 

7th, for U.S.A., Miss Ruth Parker, 
Miss Nell Davis, Y. W. C. A. 

10th, for U.S.A., Miss L. Weber; for 
England, Miss A. M. Wilson, all C.I.M. 

lith, for America, Rev. and Mrs. C. 
Bushey and two children, M.E.S. 

12th, for U.S.A., Mr. and Mrs. R. R. 


- Service and three children, Mr. and Mrs. 


~ae Kees and four children, Y. M. 
‘21st, for U.S.A., Miss Martha Job. 
A. 
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